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TO SWEEP OUT THE MEXICAN CANYONS 
A PORTABLE MACHINE GUN OF THE SORT THAT THE PUNITIVE FORCES IN MEXICO WILL USE AGAINST VILLA AND HIS BANDIT TROOPS. THE BENET- 
MERCIER GUNS NOW IN USE, ONE OF WHICH “JAMMED” AT COLUMBUS, ARE TO BE REPLACED BY A MECHANICAL-RECOIL 
TYPE, THE VICKERS GUN, BUT THE WAR DELAYED DELIVERY TO THI, UNITED STATES ARMY 
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NO INTERCOURSE WITH PLEDGE-BREAKERS 


F the Channel steamer “Sussex” was struck by a Ger- 
man torpedo, how can we trust Germany longer? 
The “Sussex” is purely a passenger vessel. She 
mounts no guns, carries no munitions. Her 436 pas- 
sengers were largely women and children. 

The “Sussex” was not warned. She was not ordered 
to stop. The noncombatants on board were given no op- 
portunity to seek safety. 

If she was struck by a torpedo—and the evidence all 
points in that direction, tho the German evidence should 
be heard before the question is finally adjudged—there 
are no extenuating circumstances. None of the excuses 
that the German Government has concocted from time 
to time in defense of its submarine warfare is here 
present. The attack upon the “Sussex” is a plain viola- 
tion of the principles of international law and the rules 
of war as interpreted by the rest of the world. But it is 


more than that. It is a clear infraction of the rules 
which Germany has agreed to in the course of the sub- 
marine controversy with this country. 

If it was a torpedo, Germany has broken her pledged 
word to the United States. It makes no difference 


‘whether any American life was lost or not. There were 


Americans on board. As President Wilson has repeat- 
edly pointed out to the German Government, putting 
American lives in jeopardy is a violation of American 
rights just as much as the taking of American lives. It 
is only a matter of degree. Murder is one crime; but at- 
tempted murder is another. 

When one nation does not keep its word solemnly 
given to another nation, by that act the fabric of friend- 
ly intercourse is torn asunder. 

We can have no intercourse with those who pledge us 
their word and falsely break it. 


PEACE—ON WHAT TERMS’? 


HERE are rumors of coming peace in the air. 

Where their source and what their authority no- 
body knows. But we know that they spring from the 
secret wish of all the peoples that this awful era be 
brought to an end. The war is so disastrous to all con- 
cerned that there will be but comparatively little differ- 
ence in the long run between the victor and the 
vanquished. Neither side can possibly gain enough to 
pay for another year of war. Any reasonable peace 
terms accepted now would be better than any future 
triumph. 

In every belligerent country the people are beginning 
to ask the question, which should have been answered 
at the beginning, “What are we fighting for?” No 
definite answer has been vouchsafed by any government, 
so the people are beginning to answer it for themselves, 
and they answer it so variously that their peace terms 
sometimes overlap their enemy’s. That is to say the 
most moderate factions of both sides have not merely 
met, but passed each other. For instance, some Germans 
are willing to concede more favorable terms than some 
Englishmen are determined to demand and vice versa. 
On the other hand, the extremists on both sides are 
getting more extravagant in their demands and so 
further apart every day. 

Let us consider some of the peace terms which have 
been voiced in England and Germany. Disregarding 
extravagant and irresponsible utterances, let us take as 
a specimen of the extreme British terms the demands 
formulated by the National Review as the minimum 
to be imposed on Germany in case she is defeated. These 
are in brief that Belgium be fully compensated for all 
losses direct or indirect, and granted $2,500,000,000 
besides; that Russia, France and Serbia be fully com- 
pensated on the same scale; that all territories acquired 
by Germany anywhere in the world be confiscated; that 
Prussia be permanently crushed and crippled; that Ger- 
man trade be rigidly restricted, and that those responsi- 
ble for the war be publicly executed. 

Now whether these demands are just or unjust need 


not concern us because they are obviously incompatible 
and impossible. No one nation even in the light of its 
prosperity could pay for all the losses, direct and in- 
direct, of all the belligerent countries, and certainly 
not Germany if deprived of both her colonies and com- 
mercial privileges. It will be impossible to get any 
money out of Germany unless she is allowed to make 
money either thru foreign commerce or by the develop- 
ment of her African possessions. There is not enough 
gold in Germany or the world to pay such an indemnity. 
It could only be paid in goods, that is, thru foreign com- 
merce. 

The permanent restriction of German trade is the 
question that receives most attention in the British 
press. It is proposed, for instance, to shut out German 
shipping from any ports of the British empire, to pro- 
hibit the importation of any German-made goods even 
thru neutral countries, to require passports of all 
travelers so that Germans may be “treated like lepers” 
wherever they go, to confiscate German patents and the 
funds left by Cecil Rhodes to educate German boys at 
Oxford, etc. The movement has received official recog- 
nition and delegates of the British Government are 
now conferring with the representatives of France to 
devise some form of commercial alliance to follow the 
present military alliance. This action has alarmed the 
free-traders, but Premier Asquith has endeavored to 
allay their anxiety by stating that no measures involv- 
ing a break with England’s traditional policy will be 
taken without parliamentary approval. It will be inter- 
esting to see what measures can be devised that will not 
violate the principle of free-trade. 

It will in any case be difficult for the Allies to cripple 
German trade without crippling their own. To take 
only one instance, Antwerp has been brought to rank 
as one of the world’s greatest seaports largely thru 
German money and German trade. If these were shut 
out from Antwerp it would be a greater financial blow 
to Belgium than the German invasion. 

When Premier Asquith was recently questioned in 
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Parliament by Mr. Snowdon and Mr. Trevelyan as to 
the British terms of peace he replied by repeating what 
he had said at the beginning of the war: 


We shall never sheath the sword, which we have not 
lightly drawn, until Belgium recovers in full measure all, 
and more than all, that she sacrificed; until France is 
adequately secured against menace of aggression; until the 
rights of the smaller nationalities of Europe are placed 
upon an unassailable foundation, and until the military 
domination of Prussia is wholly and finally destroyed. 


This naturally was too indefinite to satisfy his inter- 
locutors, who wanted these aims translated into concrete 
terms. In default, then, of any official interpretation 
of the Premier’s statement we may consider that given 
by the Right Honorable C. F. G. Masterman, who is 
believed to express the government’s views. According 
to Mr. Masterman the British minimum must include 
the following: Germany to pay an indemnity to Belgium 
sufficient to rebuild her cities, restore her industries 
and compensate for her disabled and dead; France to 
receive Alsace-Lorraine, and all territory up to the 
Rhine as well as an indemnity; Denmark to get back 
Schleswig; German, Austrian and Russian Poland to 
be reunited under the Czar; Italy to get the whole of 
Italia Irredenta; the Turkish empire to be partitioned; 
Bosnia and Herzegovina given to Serbia; the German 
fleet sunk or divided up among the Allies; all the Zep- 
pelins to be burned; and the German colonies to be given 
to those who have conquered them, Australia, New 
Zealand and South Africa. 

These demands are certainly moderate compared with 
some we have mentioned, but there are Englishmen who 
would offer their beaten foe more cenerous terms still. 
They talk of the necessity of Englau«: s coming out “with 
clean hands” without acquiring any territorial or trade 
advantages, and they would have Germany given back 
her colonies and her shipping admitted on equal terms 
to British ports. 

This group of British conciliationists may be 
matched on the other side of the fence by the Bund 
Neues Vaterland, which is opposed to the annexation of 
any conquered territory by Germany and ridicules the 
idea that any permanent weakening of England and 
Russia would be an advantage to Germany. The New 
Fatherland Union petitioned for the suppression of the 
annexationist movement that is championed by a com- 
bination of six agricultural and industrial associations. 
These associations protest against a premature peace 
and assert that, since the enemies of Germany declare 
that she must be wiped out from the list of great powers, 
the safety of the empire can only be assured by the ex- 
tension of its bounds to include territory of strategic 
and economic importance on each side. In order to 
secure an outlet to the Atlantic they desire the acquisi- 
tion of the French coast as far as the Somme, also the 
fortresses of Verdun and Belfort, the chief coal and iron 
districts of France would thus pass into the hands of 
Germans and France would be left to indemnify the 
proprietors. Belgium is to form part of the same eco- 
nomic, postal and financial system as the rest of the 
empire. This would ensure the prosperity of German in- 
dustries. To satisfy her agricultural needs Germany 
must annex the Russian border provinces on the Baltic 
and to the south. 

Some of the German papers go beyond this and de- 
mand the annexation of Belgium; the surrender by 
England of Egypt. Uganda and Nigeria; India to be- 


come a German protectorate; Russia to lose Finland, 
Poland, Bessarabia and Crimea. : 

Such extreme demands as these are, like those of the 
National Review on the British side, not to be taken 
seriously. The real German minimum is undoubtedly 
much more moderate. What it is cannot of course be 
told exactly, but it has been pretty clearly intimated 
more than once that the German Government is willing 
to make peace on some such terms as these: the evacua- 
tion of Belgium and France; the cession or purchase of 
Belgian and French Congo; the restoration of the King- 
dom of Poland under a German prince; the transfer to 
Germany of the Russian debt to France; the establish- 
ment of the freedom of the seas for commerce, travel, 
mails and cable communication in time of peace and 
war under international guarantee; and equality of 
trading rights in all ports and colonies. It has been re- 
cently rumored that Germany is willing to cede part of 
Lorraine to France, to grant autonomy to Alsace and 
to pay an indemnity to Belgium. 

Such, then, are opposing demands in both their ex- 
treme and more moderate forms. On their face value 
of course they seem irreconcilable, but we must remem- 
ber that “nothing is ever served as hot as it is cooked.” 
Besides it is apparent that the objects which the oppos- 
ing parties most earnestly desire are not the same. The 
Allies are most intent upon getting the Germans out of 
France and Belgium. Germany is most concerned over 
her future opportunities for commercial and colonial 
expansion. 

But so long as neither party is clearly victorious and 
both parties fear that it will be taken as a sign of weak- 
ening to mention the conditions of peace, there seems 
to be no hope of getting them even to consider the possi- 
bility of coming to an agreement. 








NO TASK FOR CONGRESS 


HE United States Government is a big shipper on 

American railroads. What it ships is not freight, 
but mail matter. This is a distinction, but hardly an 
essential difference. Why should there be any differ- 
ence in the manner of fixing the rates to be paid for the 
transportation of the two kinds of matter? 

In the old days, the railroads themselves determined 
how much the shippers of freight should pay for the 
carriage of their freight. This came in time to be rec- 
ognized as manifestly unfair to the shippers. For there 
was a perfectly natural tendency on the part of the rail- 
roads to charge “all that the traffic would bear.” The 
Interstate Commerce Commission was accordingly en- 
trusted with the final determination of freight rates. 

But in the case of mail matter the old condition re- 
mains, tho in even more unfair form. For the rates 
are determined by the shipper. The railroads have noth- 
ing whatever to say about it. The rates of railway mail 
pay are decreed by Congress. 

This is flagrantly unjust. The party that pays the bills 
should not in fairness and good conscience be the one 
also to make the prices; any more than the public 
servant should be the one to set the price upon the serv- 
ice it renders to the public. 

The matter is brought concretely before the country 
by a rider upon the Post Office Appropriation bill now 
before Congress changing the basis of fixing the com- 
pensation of the railroads for carrying the mails from 
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one of weight to one of space. The purpose of it is to cut 
down the amount paid to the railroads. That the change 
would be an unfair one is one good argument against 
the rider. But a more fundamental argument against it 
is that Congress ought not to fix the rates at all. 

The case was set forth convincingly before the Senate 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads by President 
Rea of the Pennsylvania Railroad: 


Turn the whole matter over to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Let the commission study it carefully and then 
advise Congress as to what changes are required in the 
method of pay or the rates in order to do justice to both the 
railroads and the Post Office Department. The question of 
pay for carrying the mails and parcel post has become a 
most intricate study in rates. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is the nation’s expert body on rates, and was cre- 
ated by Congress to serve that purpose. It is better fitted 
than any other branch of the Government to reach a fair 
conclusion. Both the railroads and the Government, I am 
sure, would be willing to abide by its judgment. 


Another aspect of the case was presented by Presi- 
dent Smith of the New York Central Lines: 


The Government is all powerful. It can inflict upon the 
railroads rates that will be unprofitable tothem. Itcancompel 
the roads to carry business at a loss. Whatever losses are 
forced upon the roads, however, will be felt by the travelling 
public, the shippers and the stockholders. The railroad man- 
agers are merely trustees. We are here to protect thousands 
of owners of Bn properties. If the Government insists 
upon getting service below cost to the railroads, this money, 
taken out of the funds of the roads, must be met somewhere 
and somehow. Either the freight or passenger service must 
bear the burden, or else the stockholders. All that we ask 
is fair play. The Government has intrusted other problems 
of railroad management to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and it should, we think, entrust this one to that body 
for fair consideration. 


The request of the railroads is reasonable, logical and 
fair. Congress ought not to fix railroad rates—even for 
the carriage of the mails. 


CALIFORNIA REPEATS 
ALIFORNIA refuses to be silent about one absorb- 
ing topic—California, 

The Great Northwest, the Prairies, the Electric City, 
the Historic South, gather themselves together, burst 
forth in a gigantic fair, dominate for a few months the 
papers and magazines and travel bureaus, flood the land 
with pictures and real estate pabulum, and then, linger- 
ing for a little time in the movies and Chautauquas, sink 
back into that comparative obscurity which, in this land 
of universal self-exploitation, overtakes everything 
which does not advertise extravagantly. 

Not so California. 

Not only did she insist on the double-barreled pub- 
licity of two expositions in 1915, but she has now be- 
gun all over again. The Panama-California Exposition 
at San Diego, adding “International” to its name and 
inheriting some of the finest exhibits from the defunct 
Panama-Pacific Exposition, has been reopened, with 
more of the gala excitement which seems to be a habit 
on the coast, to run thruout 1916. 

Perhaps the city by the Harbor of the Sun hopes thus 
to come fully into its heritage, now that the competition 
of its big neighbor to the north is ended. But will Los 
Angeles sit supinely by and let its little rival take the 
lion’s share of the nation’s attention for another year? 
We begin to suspect that 1915 saw the beginning of an 
endless series of expositions, and that California will 
never break her habit of inviting the world to peek into 
her mirror. 


ON THE CONTRARY, GENTLEMEN 


ILLIAM H. TAFT, Elihu Root, Joseph H. 

\Choate, and Simeon E. Baldwin do not approve 
of the appointment of Louis Brandeis to the United 
States Supreme Court. They feel it their painful duty 
to declare that in view of his “reputation, character and 
professional career” he is not a “fit person” to sit on 
that exalted bench. 

We respectfully dissent—and vigorously. Louis Bran- 
deis is an eminently fit person to be a member of the 
highest court in the land. And for three reasons: 

Because of his reputation for fearlessness, sanity and 
clear-headedness. 

Because of his character, notable for integrity, un- 
selfishness and human sympathy. 

Because of his professional career, marked by antag- 
onism to predatory special interests, devotion to the 
public welfare, loyalty to the interests of the weak and 
the opprest. 

It is true Mr. Brandeis is not a conservative (which 
is probably what his distinguished critics really meant). 
But just for that reason he will find himself thoroly at 
home side by side with such men as Mr. Justice Holmes 
and Mr. Justice Hughes. The Supreme Court needs just 
such a man, 


A REPUBLIC AGAIN 


N our editorial of December 20 last on “The Betrayal 

of the Republic” we exprest the opinion and the hope 
that the Chinese republicans would not tamely submit 
to Yuan’s usurpation of the throne. We are giad to see 
that they did act quickly and effectively. With six 
provinces in open revolt and a republican army march- 
ing toward Peking, Yuan Shih-kai has discovered that 
he had misinterpreted the will of the people—as exprest 
by his sycophants—so he cancels his former decree re- 
storing the monarchy and signs himself president in- 
stead of emperor. 

As a matter of fact he is neither president or em- 
peror. He is plain dictator, or, in the primary sense of 
the word, a tyrant, that is, an illegal autocrat. This 
would not necessarily imply that he is a _ bad 
man or the wrong man for the place. The Greek 
tyrants were often true patriots. “The tyrant of the 
Chersonese was Freedom’s best and bravest friend,” 
says Byron. But for most of them the possession of un- 
limited power proved too much of a temptation, so they 
exercized it “tyrannically” and tried to pass it down to 
their deseendants. This, we fear, is the case with Yuan 
Shih-kai. To oppose him is to risk one’s head if within 
his reach, and his assumption of imperial state is mean- 
ingless unless he designed to fasten upon China a new 
dynasty. 

If Yuan were only trustworthy he would be just the 
man to guide China in her transition stage from despot- 
ism to. republicanism, for he is possest of remarkable 
administrative ability and political skill. But his shifty 
past will prevent any one from putting confidence in the 
sincerity of his new turnabout. 

The one encouraging feature about it all is that Yuan 
both in assuming and in relinquishing the crown takes 
pains to explain that he is acting in accordance with the 
will of the people as he understands it. He does not 
claim, like the Kaiser, to rule by divine right, nor does 
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he question the right of the people to depose him for un- 
faithfulness to duty. 

The Chinese revolutionists have the best of authority 
for their revolt. The ideal of government, according to 
Confucius, is 


The display of justice, the realization of sincerity, the 
exposition of errors, the exemplification of benevolence and 
the discussion of courtesy and the manifestation of all the 
fundamental virtues. If any ruler, having position and 
power, will not follow this course he should be driven out 
by the people as a public enemy. 

A people in whom such principles are thoroly en- 
grained ought to make good material for a republic. 
We hope that they will continue without faltering along 
the road they have entered upon until finally they realize 
the Golden Age prophesied by Confucius, when the peo- 
ple shall rule, police be unnecessary, and peace reign 
thruout the world. 


THE RUSSIAN DRIVE 


N the western front the spring campaign began 

with a German offensive. On the eastern front the 
Russians have taken the offensive. In France the Ger- 
mans are confining their attack to the fortress of Ver- 
dun, but on the other side the Russians have assaulted 
the German entrenchments at no less than four points 
of the 700-mile line between Riga and Rumania. This 
line represents the high-water mark of the German in- 
vasion of Russia last fall. It was evidently chosen in 
advance as the most defensible position attainable, and 
each army halted as it drew up on the line like a com- 
pany of soldiers forming for inspection. At points where 
some German troops had got ahead of the others they 
were drawn back to the lines. This line, except for local 
irregularities, runs almost straight north and south 
from the Dvina to the Pruth. It is therefore very nearly 
the shortest distance between these two points, and is 
shorter by a third than the line which the Germans and 
Austrians would have had to defend if they had stayed 
within their own national boundaries. That is to say, 
they have shortened their front instead of lengthening 
it by their invasion of Russia, notwithstanding the fact 
that the upper end has been extended 200 miles north- 
ward. The German line was so drawn as to include most 
of the railroad running north to Petrograd, so they have 
a railroad not far behind their front, while on the Rus- 
sian side the only north and south railroad is 150 miles 
east of their front. 

But while the line along which the Germans estab- 
lished their winter quarters was, on the whole, ex- 
cellently adapted for defensive purposes, they failed at 
two points to secure strategic positions, as may be seen 
from the map upon another page. These weak places are 
near the ends of the line. At the southern end the Aus- 
trians were not able to free their country altogether 
from the invaders. The Russians held on stoutly to the 
corner of Galicia north of Dniester and to the fortress 
of Rovno, just inside the Russian frontier. On the north- 
ern end of the line the Germans were not able to capture 
the important cities of Riga and Dvinsk. The German 
front makes a curve around these cities, tho between 
them the line reaches up to the Dvina River at Jacob- 
stadt and Friedrichstadt. 

Now, what the Russians have done is simply to strike 
at these two defective sectors in the German line of de- 
fense. They have attacked on the southern end in Galicia 


and on the northern end at Jacobstadt as well as south 
of Dvinsk. If the Russians succeed in the South they 
may be able to reinvade Bukovina and Galicia, in which 
case Rumania might join with them in an attack upon 
Hungary. If the Russians succeed in the north the Ger- 
mans may be compelled to evacuate the Baltic provinces. 

It is, of course, too early to determine the strength 
of the Russian offensive. They have gained at all points, 
but that simply demonstrates that the German front 
trenches, like any other, can be taken if enough men 
and ammunition can be brought against them. Of men 
Russia has no lack, and her supply of ammunition has 
been replenished during the winter from Japan and the 
United States. 

On the other hand, the Germans have presumably 
withdrawn from the Russian front for use in France all 
the men they think can be spared without letting the 
Russians thru. But unless the Germans have changed 
their tactics they will not remain behind their entrench- 
ments until they are routed out by the Russians, but 
will prefer to take the offensive even against heavy odds, 
because this enables them to choose their own time and 
battlefield. If their attack on Verdun, whether success- 
ful or not, has sufficiently disarranged the plans of the 
Allies, so that their spring drive has to be postponed, 
the Germans will have a chance to make an attack on 
the Russian side or at some other point in the French 
line. According to the military correspondent of the 
London Times, the Germans have 118 divisions on the 
western front. Now there have been reported as engaged 
at Verdun only eighteen or twenty divisions. Where the 
rest are or what they are held in reserve for, is a mat- 
ter of surmise, 

So far the campaign of 1916 opens in the same way 
as the campaigns of 1914 and 1915, that is, with the 
Germans on the offensive in the west and on the de- 
fensive in the east. If the present campaign follows the 
same course as the others, we may expect to see the 
Germans shortly becoming less active in France and 
more active in Russia. Formerly they were able to shut- 
tle their troops back and forth from one front to the 
other as needed, because there was no coérdination be- 
tween the Allies. Now, however, the operations of the 
Allied armies are conducted in accordance with the plans 
of a joint staff at Paris, so they should be able to com- 
bine their efforts and exert a crushing pressure upon 
the Central Powers. . 


NEXT YEAR! 


HE half million men of New York state who voted 

for woman suffrage last fall are likely to have an- 
other chance next year. The bill providing for another 
referendum on the constitutional amendment has al- 
ready passed the Assembly by a vote of more than three 
to one. It has been withheld from vote in the Senate by 
a recalcitrant party leader. But this Mrs. Partington 
can hardly sweep back the sea. Suffrage is becoming 
too popular a cause to make it healthy for politicians to 
oppose it. 

The bill must pass one more legislature, after this 
one. Then the people—no, the men—will have a chance 
at the question. 

There is no doubt of the outcome. The tide is mak- 
ing fast. 























THE STORY OF THE WEEK 











.. It was asserted at the 
ee beginning of last week 

ona sthat Villa and his band 
were surrounded and would be cap- 
tured within a few days. They were in 
the vicinity of Namiquipa, with Car- 
ranza forces on the east and on the 
south, while our troops were advancing 
from the north. The bandit leader 
could escape only by way of passes 
thru the mountains westward. General 
Calles had promised to guard these. On 
his way southward Villa had left thirty 
of his wounded men, who were found 
by our troops. His forces were in sev- 
eral bands. One of them held up and 
robbed a train at Moctezuma, eighty- 
- five miles northeast of Namiquipa. An- 
other was attacked and defeated by 
General Cano, of the Carranza army. 
At the end of the week it was expected 
at Washington and by Carranza’s War 
Minister that Villa would soon be 
forced to surrender. He had withdrawn 
westward into a canyon. But it was ad- 
mitted that the country was one with 
which he had been familiar for many 
years, and that it presented many diffi- 
culties to a pursuing force. Two of the 
eight aeroplanes that started from Co- 
lumbus with our troops went astray, 
but both aviators were rescued. One 
of them had been alone in the desert 
for eighty-four hours. 

For a time there was much anxiety 
because of reports and apparently au- 
thoritative assertions that parts of 
Carranza’s army had revolted and gone 
over to Villa. It was known also that 
many of the Carranza soldiers in the 
north were recently under Villa’s com- 
mand, and had come to Carranza in 
response to his offer of amnesty, a 


small sum of money for each man, and 
free transportation to his home if he 
should choose to go there. Some were 
deserting because they were paid in 
Mexican money which is now worth, in 
gold, only 6 per cent of its face value. 
On the 22d it was declared in reports 
from Columbus and elsewhere that 
General Luis Herrera, with 2000 men, 
had turned from Carranza and joined 
Villa. Herrera was recently military 
governor of Chihuahua, but had been 
removed from this office for misbe- 
havior. He is well known in the north, 
where he and his brother, Maclovio, 
served under Madero and for a time 
were with Villa. When our forces took 
possession of Vera Cruz, he issued a 
bitter anti-American proclamation, 
urging all Mexicans to drive out the 
invaders. The story about his alleged 
revolt said that it followed a banquet 
in Chihuahua City, at which he read 
the old proclamation and remarked that 
he had not changed his mind. 

But other Carranza officers promptly 
declared that Herrera was still loyal to 
the First Chief. Such testimony was 
given by Enriquez, the civil governor 
of Chihuahua, and on the 23d Herrera, 
in a telegram to General Gavira, at 
Juarez, asked that officer to deny em- 
phatically in his name the “rumor cir- 
culated by reactionaries” that he had 
gone over to Villa. There were reports, 
however, that he opposed the admission 
of American troops, and it was thought 
at Washington that his attitude was 
not wholly satisfactory. 

Along the border there was some un- 
easiness. The people of Presidio, Texas, 
across the line from Ojinaga, appealed 
to our forces for protection. And tele- 
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STILL FARTHER INTO MEXICO 


Using Casas Grandes as an advanced base, the 


American troops in pursuit of Villa have been 


thrown out in fan-shape to the south in the attempt to catch the outlaw before he can reach the 


mountains. He was thought to be trapped near 


Namiquipa, but seems to have defeated the Car- 


ranzistas there and to have broken thru the ring of pursuers. Col. Dodd is keeping his cavalry 
hot on Villa’s trail 
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grams were sent to members of Con- 
gress from Douglas, on the border in 
Arizona. Disquieting reports from 
Tampico led our government to send 
the battleship ““Kentucky” to that port. 


On the day when the 
report about Herrera 
was denied, Mr. John- 
son, of South Dakota, read in the Sen- 
ate a telegram from a constituent who 
offered 100 volunteers for service in 
Mexico. Senator Stone said that this ac- 
tion was ill-advised, as the situation in 
Mexico was somewhat critical. Men 
who sent such telegrams ought to know 
that the enlistment of 20,000 men, for 
the regular army, had recently been 
authorized. The telegram should, in his 
opinion, have been turned over to the 
War Department. Senator Smoot said 
he had sent to the department several 
of the same kind which he had received 
from Utah. Senator Sherman, of IIli- 
nois, who had introduced a resolution 
authorizing the President to call for 
50,000 volunteers, complained when 
objection to consideration of it was 
made, saying that if the blood of our 
soldiers should hereafter cry to us 
from the sands of Mexico we should 
remember this delaying action in the 
Senate. On the same day Mr. Scott, of 
Pennsylvania, introduced in the House 
a resolution calling for an appropria- 
tion of $50,000 to be used in offering 
a reward for Villa’s body. 

Mr. Wilson and the Cabinet decided 
that it was not necessary to seek the 
aid of the militia. Secretary Lansing 
said to the press that alarming stories 
had been circulated by persons who de- 
sired intervention. They could have no 
other purpose than to inflame the 
minds of the Mexican people. It was 
known in Washington that our govern- 
ment believed that these tales were 
spread abroad by persons having prop- 
erty interests in Mexico. Secretary 
Baker said that no hostile shot had 
been fired at our troops. Some said that 
the story about Herrera had been start- 
ed by George C. Carothers, who for 
two years was with Villa as a repre- 
sentative of the State Department, but 
Mr. Carothers, now in El Paso, pub- 
lished a denial. 

In the Senate on the 24th there was 
a bitter debate. Mr. Borah read a tele- 
gram from an attorney in Douglas, 
Arizona, named Richardson, saying 
that Carranza had 3000 cavalry and 
forty cannon very near that town, with 
7000 more not far away. The place was 
not defended, and he called for help. 
Mr. Stone denounced the Sherman 
resolution for 50,000 volunteers, and 
criticized the reading of such tele- 
grams, remarking that if a man were 
obsessed with the idea that he was run- 
ning for the Presidency he was apt to 
indulge in vain delusions. Many per- 
sons in and out of Mexico were trying 
to excite and mislead the Mexican peo- 
ple by inducing them to believe that 
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the United States would attack the sov- 
ereignty of Mexico and take its terri- 
tory. But the President by proclama- 
tion, and Congress by resolution, had 
disavowed such a purpose. Mr. Sher- 
man, in his opinion, ought not to have 
introduced a resolution which was vir- 
tually a threat. He believed, as the 
President and Secretary Baker did, 
that our troops were not in danger. 

That night, the President, over his 
signature, issued a statement. He had 
asked the news agencies, he said, to as- 
sist the Administration in keeping he- 
fore the people of this country and the 
distrest and sensitive people of Mexico 
our agreement with Carranza and the 
sole purpose of the expedition. He de- 
sired to impress upon botk: peoples the 
fact that the expedition was simply a 
punitive measure, aimed solely at the 
elimination of the marauders who raid- 
ed Columbus. He warned our people 
that there were persons all along the 
border actively engaged in originating 
and circulating rumors of the most sen- 
sational and disturbing’ character, 
wholly unjustifiable by the facts. The 
object of this traffic in falsehood was 
to create intolerable friction between 
the two governments, and to bring 
about intervention in the interest of 
certain American owners of Mexican 
properties. They could not be success- 
ful so long as sane and honorable men 
were in control of our government, but 
unnecessary bloodshed might result 
and the relation between the two gov- 
ernments might be embarrassed. Our 
people should know the sinister and 
unscrupulous influences that were 
afoot, and be on their guard against 
crediting any story coming from the 
border. Those disseminating the news 
should test the source and authenticity 
of every such report. 

The Republican senators in confer- 
ence considered a resolution declaring 
that_no effort to protect Americans on 
the border should be spared, but took 
no definite action. Mr. Richardson’s 
telegram from Douglas has been de- 
nounced by the Mayor of Douglas and 
the local Chamber of Commerce as a 
falsehood. 


Desens alte The House bill for re- 
ia Bill organizing and en- 
larging the army, 
known as the Hay bill, was passed last 
week by a vote of 402 to 2, the two 
members in the negative being Meyer 
London, of New York, Socialist, and 
Frederick A. Britten, Republican, of 
Illinois, who explained that, in his opin- 
ion, the bill did not go far enough. Mr. 
Kahn’s amendment, making the en- 
larged army 220,000 men instead of 
140,000, which had been lost in com- 
mittee of the whole by a vote of 103 to 
183, was rejected again, but the final 
and decisive vote of 191 to 213 showed 
so small a majority against it that the 
coming compromise in conference 
(after the passage of the Senate bill) 
will probably provide for more than 
140,000 men. The number in the Sen- 
ate bill is 178,000. Party lines were not 
observed, for on this amendment 34 
Republicans voted against an army of 
220,000, and 33 Democrats for it. 
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THEY'RE FOOT-SLOG-SLOGGING IT THRU MEXICO 
The first part of the march thru Chihuahua was over country like this, hard going for both men 
and horses. Rutted rails thru the sand are the only roads for the motor trucks which bring up 
supplies from the base at Columbus 


By an amendment the Hay bill’s 
term of enlistment was shortened. It 
provides that after one year of honor- 
able and efficient service an enlisted 
man may be furloughed to the regular 
army reserve for six years. In the Hay 
bill the term was three years, with four 
in the reserve. There is also a new pro- 
vision authorizing the President to call 
out this reserve (which in four years 
will amount to 60,000 men) without 
first getting the consent of Congress. 
By another amendment authority is 
given for detailing officers of the regu- 
lar army as instructors at any school 
or college where a cadet corps of more 
than 100 students is maintained. The 
conditions are that the student shall 
have three hours a week of training 
for two years, and five hours a week 
for the succeeding two years. After 
graduation he serves for six months 
with the regular army and then is 
placed in the officers’ reserve, bound to 
respond to a call at any time within ten 
years. It is estimated that in this way 
an officers’ reserve of 50,000 will be 
created. Our government is authorized, 
by another amendment, to procure a 
supply of tools and drawings that 
would be required for the immediate 
manufacture of arms and ammunition 
sufficient for the army, and to keep a 
list of manufacturing plants available 
for the production of such supplies. All 
provision for appropriations or inquiry 
relating to a nitrate plant were strick- 
en out, and the Senate’s plan for a vol- 
unteer army, resembling ex-Secretary 
Garrison’s Continental Army of 400,- 
000, was rejected. 

The Senate, with only two dissenting 
votes, has passed a bill which doubles 
the number of West Point cadets. Sen- 
ator Works, in a speech last week, op- 
posed any increase of the army or the 
navy, saying that the plea for increased 
defenses came from capitalists and the 
newspapers they had subsidized. By a 
vote of 58 to 23 the Senate has passed 
a bill authorizing the expenditure of 
$11,000,000 for the purchase or con- 
struction of a government armor plate 
factory. 


Fires in southern cities last 
week caused a loss of not 
; less than $11,500,000 and 
deprived 14,000 persons of their homes. 
On the 21st, at Paris, Texas, a fire that 
started in a cotton compress quickly 
made a path three or four blocks wide 
to the residential district. Thirty blocks 
of buildings were burned, and of 140 
business structures only fifteen were 
left standing. Virtually the entire 
business section was destroyed, and 
with it the main part of the residential 
section. Only one life was lost, but the 
property loss was $5,000,000. Their 
homes were taken from 8000 persons. 
The care of these presented a difficult 
problem, because all the hotels, restau- 
rants and grocery stores had been 
burned. Paris takes its water from a 
storage lake, six miles away. It is 
brought to the city by electrical force. 
But the electric power plant was 
burned, and with it the central fire 
station. 

On the following day, a fire in Au- 
gusta, Georgia, starting in the elevator 
shaft of a drygoods store, swept over 
an area of one and one-quarter square 
miles, destroying ten business blocks 
and twenty blocks of residences. Among 
the buildings burned was St. Paul’s 
Episcopal Church, 135 years old, and 
the homes of the two local newspapers. 
One life was lost, and the property loss 
was $5,000,000, including $2,000,000 
worth of cotton. There are 3000 home- 
less residents. 

In Nashville, Tennessee, on the 22d, 
a burning ball of yarn thrown by a boy 
into dry grass on a vacant lot started 
a fire that swept over thirty-five resi- 
dence blocks, destroyed 600 buildings, 
and caused a loss of $1,500,000. Here 
3000 persons lost their homes. The 1400 
pupils in a school were saved by the 
fire drill only a short time before the 
destruction of their school house. Four 
churches were burned. 

It was also on the 22d that a hurri- 
cane swept across four states in the 
Middle West. At first there was an 
electric storm. This was followed by 
sleet and snow. Ten persons were 
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THE RUSSIAN FRONT 


All winter the Russian battle line has stood as 

here drawn on the edge of the shaded area. Now 

the Russians are attacking the German entrench- 
ments at the points indicated by arrows 














killed, five of them in Northern In- 
diana, where a railway train was 
blown from the track. Churches and 
houses were destroyed, and the losses 
were about $3,000,000. 


The largest war or- 
der recently placed 
on this side of the 
Atlantic is one for $91,000,000 worth 
of beef stew, in 600,000,000 one pound 
cans. It was given by the British Gov- 
ernment to The Imperial Canneries, 
Limited, of Montreal, a new company, 
but the greater part of the material 
must be supplied in the United States. 
Contracts for 490,000,000 pounds have 
already been made, and only 60,000,000 
are held by Canadian companies. In 
this country there is a wide distribu- 
tion, the largest assignment being to a 
Philadelphia company, which under- 
takes to deliver 125,000,000 pounds 
within twelve months. The price paid 
is about $1.75 per dozen cans, and the 
profit is said to be 60 cents. The 
300,000,000 pounds of beef required will 
be supplied by three Chicago compa- 
nies, the Armours and Swifts included, 
and nearly all the cans will be procured 
from the American Can Company. 
About 10,000,000 cans will be delivered 
every week for the use of the British 
army. 

It is estimated by the Canadian Bank 
of Commerce that the war orders given 
to Canada this year will amount to 
about $600,000,000. But much of the 
material will be supplied in this coun- 
try. Canada’s Munitions Board placed 
orders for $200,000,000 last week. In 
a circular letter the bank says: 

War has made many homes desolate, but 
it has filled the bread baskets of our work- 
ers. It is extremely difficult to estimate 
the economic results of the long struggle in 
Canada. Had it not been for the war 
many of our plants would be idle, as the 
result of the world-wide depression, which 
included Canada in its sweep. Those 
plants which were able to make war sup- 
plies not only weathered the storm, but 
made enormous profits and have made 
themselves secure for the future by build- 
ing up large cash reserves. 

At the Pittsburgh steel mills there 
is a continuous demand for the forms 
of steel that are used in making shells. 
This demand comes from neutrals as 
well as belligerents. Large quantities 
are sought by Spain and Rumania. The 
orders in sight call for more than 400,- 
000 tons of steel. There is great con- 
gestion at the northern Russian ports 
of Archangel and Kola, with no pros- 
pect of relief in the immediate future. 
At or near Archangel about 100 ships 
carrying war supplies are frozen in, 
waiting for spring to permit unloading. 
At Vladivostok, on the Pacific coast, 
there is also great congestion, but a 
part of the war supplies will hereafter 
be diverted to the port of Nikolayevsk, 
at the mouth of the Amur River. 


Orders for War 
Supplies 


aes Before the war it 
The Sinking of the 2. anticipated 

Sussex by both the Brit- 
ish and German experts that the Ger- 
man torpedo boats would make the 
Channel crossing perilous if not im- 
possible. But the British Admiralty 
have succeeded in preventing this some- 


how, whether by steel nets, patrol boats 
or mines is not known to the public, so 
that millions of troops and passengers 
have been carried back and forth for 
the past twenty months with almost no 
losses. 

But in their new submarine campaign 
the Germans are more successful in 
interfering with cross-Channel traffic. 
Their latest victim is the British steam- 
er “Sussex,” which was torpedoed in 
mid-Channel on the afternoon of the 
24th on her way from Folkestone to 
Dieppe. She had on board about 380 
passengers, mostly French, but with 
many British and some thirty Ameri- 
cans. The explosion shattered the fore 
part of the vessel and brought down 
the mast, thas putting the wireless out 
of commission. Some fifty persons lost 
their lives, among them probably one 
or more Americans. Several of the 
passengers were killed or wounded by 
the explosions. Others were drowned. 
Five boats were launched, but after an 
hour, as the ship did not seem to be 
sinking, these people were taken on 
board again. About midnight a French 
trawler happened to sight the “Sussex” 
and took off most of the surviving 
women and children, and a British de- 
stroyer took the other passengers back 
to Dover. Among the prominent Amer- 
icans on board were Prof. J. Mark 
Baldwin, the psychologist, with his 
wife and daughter; Edward Marshall, 
journalist; J. D. Armitage, treasurer 
of a cotton goods manufacturing com- 
pany; E. H. Huxley, president of a 
rubber company, and Wilder G. Pen- 
field, Rhodes scholar from Wisconsin. 

The British Admiralty announces the 
loss of the Dominion liner “English- 
man” by a torpedo, but does not state 
where or when the disaster occurred. 
She was carrying horses for the North- 
western Trading Company of New 
York. There were 111 persons on 
board, among them four Americans in 
care of the horses. Eighteen persons 
are still unaccounted for. 


The Russians opened the 
spring campaign by at- 
tacks upon the northern 
and southern sections of the German 
line and appear to have made gains at 
several points tho so far there is noth- 
ing to indicate that the German posi- 
tion is seriously endangered. In the 
south their object is to take Czerno- 
vitz, the capital of the Austrian duchy 
of Bukovina. Twice already in the 
present war the Russians have captured 
Czernovitz but have later been driven 
out. It is not a fortified city and both 
parties have promptly evacuated it 
whenever the surrounding defenses 
have been taken. Czernovitz lies just 
south of the Pruth River, eleven miles 
from the Russian border and only eight 
miles from the Rumanian. 

On the northern side Czernovitz is 
protected by the Dniester River, which 
the Russians are now trying to cross. 
The first step in this direction has been 
taken in the capture of the bridgehead 
at Usciezko by a vigorous Russian at- 
tack. This position on the northern 
bank of the river was strongly fortified 
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THE GREAT WAR 


March 20—Russians oust Austrians 
from Dniester bridge-head. Sixty- 
five Allied aeroplanes raid German 
naval base at Zeebrugge. 

March 21—Germans take Avocourt 
wood.: British and German destroy- 
ers fight off Belgian coast. 

March 22—Germans gain Haucourt 
Hill, west of Meuse. Russians at- 
tack south of Dvinsk. 

March 23—Russians penetrate Ger- 
man line at Jacobstadt. China be- 
comes again a republic. 

March 24—Channel steamer “Sussex” 
torpedoed. General Murray § suc- 
ceeds General Maxwell in Egypt. 

March 25—Dominion liner “English- 
man” reported torpedoed. Five Brit- 
ish seaplanes raid Zeppelin base on 
Schleswig coast. 

March 26—Russians advancing toward 
Sivas, Armenia. Socialists in 
Reichstag favoring peace. 























and had resisted the Russians for the 
last six months. But on Sunday morn- 
ing a breach 400 yards wide was made 
in the Austrian trenches by mine ex- 
plosions. The garrison, tho said to have 
been outnumbered eight to one, held 
out all day and then began to withdraw 
to the southern bank in boats. But the 
Russian artillery was brought to bear 
upon the transports and cut off the gar- 
rison from retreat in this direction. So 
the commander, Colonel Pflanch, took 
the daring alternative of cutting his 
way thru the investing troops. In this 
he was successful and with the rem- 
nants of the garrison he joined the 
Russian forces on the hills to the north- 
west. 

In the Riga region the German ad- 
vance in the direction of Petrograd 
was halted on the Dvina River. Here 
they hold the southern bank for about 
twenty-five miles between the old Ger- 
man cities of Jacobstadt and Friedrich- 
stadt. The strategical importance of 
this position may be seen from the map 
and from the editorial on ‘‘The Russian 
Drive.” To push back the German 
salient on the Dvina is manifestly the 
first step toward the relief of the two 
cities on each side, Riga on the west 
and Dvinsk on the east. The Russians 
attacked here with fresh Siberian 
troops and an abundance of artillery 
as well as_ projectiles containing 
asphyxiating and poisonous gases. At 
first it seems the Russians made some 
inroads upon the German entrench- 
ments, but their later efforts, accord- 
ing to the Berlin account, were unsuc- 
cessful and they suffered heavy losses. 

South of Dvinsk, in the neighbor- 
hood of Vidzy and Lake Narotch, the 
Russians began attack on March 19. 
The Germans say that more than 50,- 
000 shells, mostly of large caliber, 
were showered on a short front and 
that the Russians captured a hundred 
yards of trenches which were regained 
by the Germans. 


The Germans continue 
to make gains in the 
vicinity of Verdun. 
Their latest attack is directed still fur- 
ther to the west than their last week’s 
operations. Their first efforts were di- 


On the Meuse 


rected against the northern and east- 
ern fortifications of Verdun. Then they 
turned their attention toward the de- 
fenses on the western side of the 
Meuse River. Here they penetrated 
Crows’ Wood and then, according to 
their reports, captured the hills that 
stand on either side of the forest, Goose 
Ridge and Dead Man’s Hill. The 
French, however, deny that the Ger- 
mans hold or ever did have possession 
of Dead Man’s Hill. The dispute seems 
to turn upon which particular crest is 
entitled to that ill-omened designation. 

The point now attacked by the Ger- 
mans is about three miles to the west 
of Dead Man’s Hill. Here they have 
taken the wooded hills which lie be- 
tween Malancourt and Avocourt. This 
advances their line about two miles 
and brings them within five miles of 
the railroad which feeds Verdun. Ob- 
viously further gains in this direction 
might bring about the isolation of the 
fortress. 

By this advance the French forces 
between Bethimcourt and Malancourt 
are hemmed in on three sides and pre- 
sumably rendered untenable. The Ger- 
mans claim that their gains in the 
Avocourt region brought them in un- 
wounded prisoners to the number of 
2914 men and fifty officers. The French 
claim that the German casualty lists 
are utterly unreliable and to prove it 
they allege that the total losses in 
killed, wounded and missing reported 
by the Germans from certain corps do 
not equal the number of German pri- 
soners taken by the French at the time. 
If this charge is true it would invali- 
date the estimates of German losses 
given in the table below. 

In their recent attacks the Germans 
have made extensive use of their Flam- 
menwerfer, which throw streams of 
blazing oil on the opposing trenches. 
These are operated like a portable fire 


extinguisher and carried by men who 
move forward with the charging line. 
But a shell from a French 75 striking 
one of the reservoirs scatters the flam- 
ing fluid over the German soldiers and 
burns them alive. For protection 
against the fire-throwers the French 
wear masks and shelter themselves be- 
hind big oblong shields of wickerwork 
coated with clay. 


On December 11, 
President Yuan 
Shih-kai announced 
that in obedience to the will of the peo- 
ple, as exprest by the provincial dig- 
nitaries whom he consulted, he would 
assume the throne as Emperor of 
China. But this announcement was the 
signal for a revolt which originated, 
like the revolution which overthrew the 
Manchu dynasty, in the southern 
provinces. The official reports have an- 
nounced successive victories of the 
government troops over the rebels, but 
nevertheless the insurrection spread 
until, according to the statements of 
the Chinese republicans in the United 
States, six provinces became involved. 
At the head of the republican army is 
General Tang Chi-yao, Governor of 
Yunnan province. 

The real forces ana motives con- 
cerned in these sudden reversals of 
Yuan’s attitude are impossible to de- 
termine from what has been made pub- 
lic. It is known that Japan has strongly 
opposed the restoration of the empire. 
It is surmised that Germany has secret- 
ly favored it. Yuan, in his edict of 
March 23, reéstablishing the republic, 
explains that he consented to become 
Emperor with great reluctance and 
misgivings at the urgent solicitation of 
the Council of State. We quote from 
his explanation: 

The representatives of the convention 
unanimously decided on a monarchical gov- 
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EVEN THE MULES GO WRONG IN MEXICO 
The driver of this field piece is having trouble with his team. But Battery B of the Sixth Field 
Artillery, forming part of Pershing’s flying column, covered the first 110 miles of the march thru 
Chihuahua brilliantly, reaching camp only an hour and a half after the cavalry, which made the 
distance in twenty-two hours’ marching time 
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ernment and elected me Emperor. Since 
the sovereignty of the country was vested 
in citizens and the decision made by the 
entire body of representatives, there was 
no room left to me for further discussion. 
Nevertheless, I was convinced that my 
sudden elevation to the throne would con- 
stitute a violation of my oath, leaving me 


unable to explain myself. The Council of 
State, however, was firm and stated that 
the oath of the chief executive was based 
on his position and should be observed or 
discarded according to the will of the peo- 
ple. Their arguments were so irrestistible 
that there was no excuse for me to decline 
their offer. Using preparations as a pre- 


text, I took no steps to carry out their pro- 
gram actually. 

When the trouble in Yunnan and 
Kweichow arose, I issued a mandate post- 
poning the measure and forbidding the 
presentation of petitions praying for my 
enthronement. Then I hastened the con- 
vocation of the Council in order to secure 
various views, hoping to revert to the 
original state of affairs. Being a man of 
bitter experiences, I cared for nothing but 
the salvation of my country. A section of 
the people, however, suspected me of har- 
boring a desire for great power and privi- 
leges. Thus difference in thought has cre- 
ated an exceedingly dangerous situation. 

I have myself to blame for my lack of 
virtue. Why should I blame others? The 
people have been thrown into misery. The 
soldiers have been made to bear hardships. 
Commerce has declined. Taking this con- 
dition into consideration, I feel exceedingly 
sorry. 

Thus I hope to imitate the example of 
the sincerity of the ancients by shouldering 
myself all the blame, so that my action 
will fall in line with the spirit of humanity, 
which is the expression of the will of 
Heaven. 

In this self-deprecatory phraseology 
Yuan is merely following the tradition- 
al custom of China according to which 
the Emperor always assumes the blame 
for anything that goes wrong in the 
country, even earthquakes and floods. 


For the benefit of the 
many readers who 
write to us asking 
about the losses of the war and the 
number of men now available we pub- 
lish the accompanying table. It ap- 
peared in the February number of the 
journal of the Union of Democratic 
Control, London, and seems to have been 
calculated with care. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that no government 


An Estimate of 
the Armies 


gives out the number of its troops or 
of its net losses. The British and Ger- 
man governments alone publish casu- 
alty lists, but it is not known how many 
of the wounded and missing return to 
the ranks. The compiler of this table 
assumes that twenty per cent of the 
wounded die or are permanently dis- 
abled. It is also assumed that five per 
cent of the army are sick or temporarily 
incapacitated. These estimates added to 
the killed and missing give the figures 
in the column headed “Wastage.” Ac- 
cording to this the percentage of wast- 
age to the original number of troops is 
for the various nations: Russia, 47; 
Austria, 42; Germany, 36.2; France, 
33; Turkey, 26; Britain, 23; Italy, 16; 
and Bulgaria, 10. 

Comparing these with the estimates 
from various sources published in The 
Independent of February 21, we see 
that the compiler of the U. D. C. table 
hus added 275,000 to the German losses 
as estimated by the British War Office 
from the German casualty lists. The 
reason given for this increase of the 
estimate of the German losses is that 
the lists issued by the other German 
states outside Prussia are belated. If, 
however, we take the British War Of- 
fice summation of the German casualty 
lists without making this correction, the 
German wastage up to the first of Jan- 
uary would be 1,423,000 instead of 
1,659,000 and the percentage of waste- 
age would be 29.3 instead of 34.2. 
These figures seem more probable than 
those given in the table, for the March 
statement of the British War Office 
gives the total German losses during 
January and February, according to 
the German casualty lists, as 131,430. 
If this is correct the addition of 275,- 
000 to German losses on the ground 
of belated lists is far too great. 

On the other hand, the compiler of 
the table has not used-the statement of 
French losses made by M. Longuet, 
member of the Chamber of Deputies for 
Paris, at the Bristol Labor Conference. 
According to this, which is the nearest 
to an official estimate that we have, the 
French losses have been 800,000 dead, 
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ESTIMATE OF BELLIGERENT ARMIES IN JANUARY 1916 
(Thousands omitted; e.g., 6,800 stands for 6,800,000) 
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Russia 170 6,800 600 6,200 2,940 3,260 3,200 6,460 10,000 
France 45 3,750 150 3,600 1,188 2,412 750 3,162 4,500 
Britain 55 1,900 400 1,500 347 1,153 1,400 2,553 3,300 
Sey 34 1,500 100 1,400 220 «61,180 500 1,680 2,000 
Belgium Th 280 ‘ 280 200 80 80 280 
Serbia,Mont. 5 450 20 430 360 70 70 450 


3163 14,680 1,270 13,410 5.255 8155 5,850 14,005 20,530 
000 «4150 «64,850 1,659 3,191 1,800 4,991 6,800 
1, yA i. 


Germany . 68 5, 

Austria ... 52 2,750 100 §=2,650 
Turkey ... 20 550 5O 500 
Bulgaria .. 54 500 


50 450 46 404 50 45 BDO 
145} 8,300 300 8,000 2.917 5,088 4300 9,887 13,150 
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THE SUCCESSOR OF VON TIRPITZ 


Admiral Edward K. von Capelle, now in charge 
of the German fleet and directly responsible for 
the action of German submarines 


1,400,000 wounded and 300,000 prison- 
ers. If these figures were adopted the 
French wastage would be 1,560,000 in- 
stead of 1,188,000 and the percentage 
of wastage would be 43.3 instead of 33. 

In the absence of more authentic 
data we should mention a_ report 
which comes by way of Amsterdam and 
Berlin purporting to give the figures 
that General Gallieni presented in con- 
fidence at a recent military conference. 
According to this the Minister of War 
estimated the total French losses at 
2,500,000 up to March 11. Of these 
600,000 are dead, 400,000 severely 
wounded and 300,000 missing. If this is 
anywhere near correct the French and 
British have lost more in France than 
the Germans on all fronts. 

It is rumored that a Petrograd com- 
pilation of the Russian losses for 1915 
made them out as: Killed in battle, 
387,918; dead from wounds, 192,300; 
dead in hospitals, 274,175; wounded, 
733,438; missing, including captured, 
954,813. This if augmented by the 
losses in 1914 would not be far from 
the figure in the table. But it is ob- 
viously impossible to make any reliable 
estimates even in the case of Germany 
and France, while, of course, for such 
countries as Russia and Turkey the 
data is still more indefinite. 

According to the table the permanent 
loss to the belligerent countries is about 
8,000,000 men. At the beginning of the 
war the armies of the Entente Allies 
stood toward those of the Central 
Powers as 167 is to 100; at the begin- 
ning of 1916 they stood as 142 is to 
100, a loss of strength of the Allies 
relative to the Central Powers of 25 
per cent. 
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THE DEMOCRATS SHOULD WIN 


A FORECAST OF THE 


BY 


O one who has had any consid- 
erable experience in politics 


will risk an opinion on plat- 
forms very far in advance of the con- 
ventions, especially at a time like this 
when the situation is undergoing 
constant change. Who could have 
foreseen in 1912 the problems with 
which the Administration has had to 
deal? And who could have predicted 
a year ago the changes which have 
taken place in the opinions of men 
within the last twelve months? The 
qualifying phrase, “other things be- 
ing equal,” affords some protection, 
but, as other things are never equal, 
forecasts are always subject to dis- 
count. If the campaign of 1916 could 
be fought upon the party’s remark- 
able record of achievement, a Demo- 
cratic victory ought to be reasonably 
sure; but even then, it would be nec- 
essary to remember that we won in 
1912 not because our party secured 
a majority of the votes cast, but be- 
cause the opposition was divided into 
two almost equal factions. 
There are three factors which must 
be taken into consideration in our 
calculations respecting 


1916 ELECTION 


WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 


prior to its submission, and as late 
as 1908 overwhelmingly defeated a 
resolution approving it. The people 
ought to give the Democratic party 
credit for thus opening the way to 
other reforms. 

Second: The Democratic party re- 
formed the rules of Congress and 
gave to the House of Representatives 
real representative government. The 
people ought to give the party credit 
for this reform also. 

Third: The Democratic party re- 
duced the tariff and put upon the 
statute books the best revenue law 
which the country has had in fifty 
years. The tariff law included an in- 
come tax and the Democratic party 
can claim credit not only for the in- 
come tax law, but also for the fact 
that the Constitution has been so 
amended as to authorize an income 
tax. In 1904 a Democratic Congress 
enacted an income tax law, but the 
law was declared unconstitutional by 
a divided court, one judge changing 
his mind between two hearings of the 
case. The Democratic party then pro- 
ceeded to agitate for an amendment 


to the Constitution, specifically au- 
thorizing an income tax, and, while 
the necessary amendment was sub- 
mitted under a Republican adminis- 
tration, it came as a result of Demo- 
cratic labors and was really s:\»mit- 
ted for the purpose of preventing an 
income tax. The Republican leaders 
who assisted in securing the submis- 
sion of the amendment did it to de- 
feat a bill providing for an income 
tax and did not expect the amend- 
ment to be ratified; they were caught 
in their own trap. 

Fourth: The Democratic party is 
entitled to credit for the new cur- 
rency law. The Republicans had 
talked currency reforms for twenty 
years, but did nothing; the Demo- 
crats went to work and brought 
about a change which gives us the 
best currency’ law we have ever had. 
It vindicates the right of the gov- 
ernment to issue paper money; it 
destroys the monopoly which the na- 
tional banks have held of favor from 
the Federal Government; it takes 
from Wall Street its controlling in- 
fluence as a money center and estab- 
lishes twelve financial 





the outcome of the Presi- 
dential election of 1916; 
first, the impression made 
by the domestic policies 
of the Administration; 
second, the impression 
made by the foreign poli- 
cies of the Administra- 
tion, and third, the unity 
or lack of unity in the 
Republican party. 

The Democratic party 
can with confidence sub- 
mit its claims upon a 
number of important re- 
forms. 

First: The popular 
election of Senators. This 
is a reform of the first 
magnitude; a reform in 
the methods of govern- 
ment which could not 
have been achieved a few 
centuries ago without 
vast bloodshed. The Dem- 
ocratic party began the 
fight for this reform in 
Congress in 1892; it em- 
bodied a demand for it in 
its platform in 1900, 1904, 
and in 1908, and in 1912 
endorsed the amendment 
which was then before the 
states for ratification. 
The Republican party 
never endorsed this re- 








centers in different parts 
of the country, all linked 
together at Washington 
and controlled by _ re- 
sponsible government offi- 
cials. The Democratic 
party has a right to ex- 
pect gratitude from the 
business world, which has 
been released from the 
grip of the money trust, 
and from the political 
world, which has been set 
free from the tyranny of 
a few money magnates. 

Fifth: The Democratic 
party deserves credit for 
having entered upon a 
program which contem- 
plates the complete over- 
throw of the principle of 
private monopoly; it has 
already made a start and 
is building upon the only 
sure foundation, namely, 
that a private monopoly 
is indefensible and intoi- 
erable. Its services ought 
to be appreciated by the 
smaller _ corporations 
which find an _ added 
sense of security in the 
anti-trust laws already 
passed. 

Sixth: The Democratic 








form in any platform 
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TWO DEMOCRATS 


party deserves credit for 
the enactment of the 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


April 3, 1916 








long promised measure giving to the 
Filipinos the promise of independ- 
ence, thus answering the charges 
that have been made against our 
national purpose and restoring to us 
freedom to proclaim to the world the 
doctrine that governments derive 
their just powers from the consent 
of the governed and not from su- 
perior force. 

Seventh: These are some of the 
substantial results of harmonious co- 
operation between a Democratic 
President, a Democratic Senate and 
a Democratic House. During the ac- 
complishment of these domestic re- 
forms the Administration has been 
dealing with diplomatic problems of 
great delicacy. It deserves credit for 
having resisted the demands of those 
who tried to force the Government 
into intervention in Mexico. The pol- 
icy of “watchful waiting” has saved 
us untold loss in life and money, and 
it is not improbable that by refusing 
to intervene this nation escaped the 
awful responsibility of starting the 
European war. 

Eighth: The Democratic party de- 
serves credit also for the fact that 
it has not allowed the country to be 
drawn into the European war, al- 
tho the course of neutrality has been 
beset by many difficulties. Our nation 
has suffered at the hands of both 
sides, but the injuries were not in- 
tended against us, they were inci- 
dental to the war. 

Ninth: This Administration has 
very much improved our relations 
with Latin America. A policy of 
friendly codéperation has been substi- 
tuted for dollar diplomacy, the lega- 
tions in Argentina and Chile have 
been raised to embassies, the offer 
of mediation tendered by Brazil, Ar- 
gentina and Chile was accepted in the 
dispute with Mexico, important 
treaties have been negotiated with 
Nicaragua, Colombia and Hayti, 
and all South and Central America 
has been brought to the cordial sup- 
port of the Monroe Doctrine. 








CREDIT THESE ACHIEVE- 
MENTS TO THE DEMO- 
CRATS, SAYS MR. BRYAN 


1. Popular election of Sena- 
lors. 

2. Reform of Congressional 
procedure. 

3. Reform of tariff. 

4. Currency reform. 

5. Anti-monopoly laws. 

6. Promise of independence 
to Filipinos. 

7. Avoidance of war in Mex- 
ico. 

8. Neutrality in the Great 
War. 

9. Improved Pan-American 
relations. 

10. Arbitration treaties. 




















Tenth: The Democratic party de- 
serves credit for the negotiation, by 
this Administration, of thirty treat- 
ies, on a new plan, providing for 
investigation by an_ international 
tribunal of all disputes of every kind 
before any declaration of war or 
commencement of hostilities. These 
treaties are with nations exercizing 
authority over one billion, three hun- 
dred million people, or three-fourths 
of the inhabitants of the world, and 
make war between the contracting 
parties a remote possibility. 

On the subject of preparedness the 
record of the party has not yet been 
made up. The President has an- 
nounced a program and made a non- 
partizan appeal in its behalf. Accord- 
ing to present prospects it cannot 
succeed as a party measure in the 
form in which he asks it. If he suc- 
ceeds in securing the appropriations 
which he asks, it will in all probabil- 
ity be by the aid of the Republicans. 
The Democratic party cannot, there- 
fore, expect gratitude from those 
who look upon the policy with favor, 
or be held responsible for it by those 
who oppose it. 


It is too early to measure the ad- 
vantage or disadvantage of the pro- 
gram to the party, if the Democrats 
in Congress secure the President’s 
consent to a modification of his pro- 
gram. 

The third element of uncertainty 
cannot be weighed until the Repub- 
lican convention or conventions have 
met. If the two wings of the Republi- 
can party unite upon a candidate ac- 
ceptable to both, the Republican 
chances will be greatly improved, and 
it follows that the Democratic pros- 
pects will brighten in proportion as 
there is discord in the Republican 
ranks. It now looks as if the Pro- 
gressives were determined to return 
to the Republican party almost with- 
out condition, altho they will, of 
course, secure as favorable terms as 
possible. The Democratic party has 
been so progressive that it ought to 
appeal strongly to that portion of the 
Progressive party which acted upon 
conviction rather than upon personal 
affection for the Progressive candi- 
date, but the number of recruits thus 
far won from the progressive Repub- 
licans is not encouraging—in fact it 
is disappointing. The reunion of 
these elements so bitterly hostile to 
each other four years ago illustrates 
anew the strength of party ties and 
the difficulty of drawing permanently 
from one of the leading parties any 
considerable element of its member- 
ship. 

Man’s opinion of what is to be is 
part wish and part environment, and 
I cannot claim freedom from the in- 
fluence of either wish or environ- 
ment when I construe the prospects 
to favor Democratic success. Believ- 
ing that the party has earned the con- 
fidence of -the public, and should 
therefore receive it, I believe Demo- 
cratic success probable. The party has 
done good where the Republicans 
would have done harm, and wherever 
it has failed at all, the Republicans 
have failed more signally. 

Lincoln, Nebraska 


EARTH-BORN 
BY LOUISE MOREY BOWMAN 


Do you think God will make us forget— 


When we wake up in Heaven— 


All the queer, little, earth-fashioned things 
That are sacred as archangels’ wings 


Or the stars that are seven? 


Our books, our green china with posies, 
My white wedding-gown with its roses, 


The candles we light 
In our wee house at night, 


Yes, count me a lover of Earth 


With its tears or its mirth; 


Its wine that is bitter or bread that is sweet— 
With the pink apple trees and the brown honey bees, 


With the far purple lands, 


And the warm, golden sands— 
And its queer, little, love-hallowed things 


That are sacred as archangels’ wings 
Or the stars that are seven! 


Your father’s old clock with its wise, friendly face, 


And my mother’s old lace— 


Do you think Love can ever forget? 


Do you think God will make us forget 
When we wake up in Heaven? 


























HOME VS. FAMILY 


BY MARTHA BENSLEY BRUERE 


“6 Y wife,” said a harassed 
M commuter, “wants to live on 
a street with trees and not 
too far from the next house. She 
loves to sit on her veranda and see 
her friends sitting on their verandas 
with their embroidery. She is all 
wrapt up in her home.” 

And she was! A perfectly domesti- 
cated woman! 

A slow brook spread out under the 
arching trees at the edge of their 
suburb into a vivid green marsh with 
stil] pools and cat-tail thickets—an 
open-armed refuge for rubbish, tin 
cans, mosquitoes and the village 
gang. A number of families had re- 
covered their ancestral silver and 
parts of the plumbing from its 
depths, and several village boys had 
been sent up to the state reformatory 
in consequence. A group of women, 
imprest by the idea that the village 
spirit rather than the boys needed 
reforming, called on the commuter’s 
wife to help convert the marsh into 
a playground. 

Impossible! What time had an 
“old-fashioned mother” for things 
outside her home? She was doing her 
whole duty even as it had come down 
to her, for on her center table was her 
treasured mark of place—a record of 
the State Historial Society contain- 
ing her family tree—showing how 
her pioneer ancestress made the lit- 
tle white homstead on the road-edge 
of the farm her husband got from 
the government, a defense against 
all the frontier enemies from wolves 
to wickedness. She had made the 
family clothes—at home. Prepared 
their food—at home. Stored-supplies 
for the winter, books for school, seed 
for the spring planting, entertained 
her friends, expended her esthetic 
impulses, developed her powers of in- 
vention and energy of accumulation 
—all at home. 

Quite justly the Ladies’ Friend de- 
clared of the women of that day: 
“If a woman does not know the vari- 
ous work of a house she may as well 
know nothing, for that is her express 
vocation.” 

But that was in 1838. Today it 
should, be rewritten: “If a woman 
does not know the various work of 
the community thru which the mod- 
ern family must be conserved, shé 
may as well. know nothing, for that 
is her express vocation.” 

But that commuter’s wife could 
not have rewritten it! She had only 
read the surface fact that her 
revered ancestress stayed in her 
home. She had quite missed her dem- 
ocratic gospel of work for everybody 
thru which the family had been made 








In The Independent of March 20, | 
Mrs. Bruére began a series of arti- 
cles on “The Habits of Women 
Under Domestication.” This is the 
second paper, to be followed by 
“The Waste of Saving” and “Per- 
nicious Heirlooms.”—THE EDITOR. 




















into a unit worthy to build into the 
nation. Most of the work for her 
family was done thru the commun- 
ity. She earned about a quarter of a 
meager living by the two hours a 
day which was the maximum she 
needed to spend on indispensable 
housework. The rest of her time she 
devoted to remaining in a state of 
domestication, a decoration in her 
husband’s button-hole, a symbol of 
his prosperity, of his ability to in- 
dulge in conspicuous waste. 

And if a man cannot afford such 
a luxury? 

Two men were walking behind me. 

“Frankly I like it,” said one. “She 
makes a comfortable home for me 
and I haven’t any bother or responsi- 
bility about it. If we were married 
you couldn’t tell what I’d let myself 
in for—there’d be no end to my re- 
sponsibility.” 

They passed me at the corner— 
well washed business men of the 
class who make three or four thou- 
sand a year—were they not the per- 
fect parallel, possibly the resultant, 
of such as the lady who embroid- 
ered? These men knew that marriage 
to a domesticated woman of their 
own class meant the permanent sup- 
port of a home, and of a woman who 
earned no money “so long as you 
both shall live” and that all the force 
of the law and of public opinion 
would hold them to their contract. 

The other day a happy married 
woman busy serving the family thru 
the community said to me: 

“Do you realize how difficult it is 
for a really domestic woman to either 
acquire or retain a husband? Who 
are the old maids we know? Chiefly 
the thoroly domesticated women. 
Who are the unhappy wives and 
those who sue their husbands for 
alimony ? Women devoted to the home 
and to nothing else. Any woman de- 
voting herself to Causes or Propa- 
ganda, or holding down a steady job, 
can choose among a dozen men.” 

And it’s true! The woman who ex- 
pects to make her living in domesti- 
cation is in a precarious position now 
that society is offering the material 
comforts of which she was once the 
sole dispenser for far less than she 
can produce them. Not that marriage 
is to be regarded as an end in itself, 


exactly, but it does seem to be a 
means to the permanence of the com- 
munity. Certainly a democracy is a 
most unfavorable habitat for the sort 
of personal dependent which the do- 
mesticated woman has become, for a 
democracy implies that the consid- 
eration in which every one is held— 
yes, her very life itself—depends on 
her ability to perform some useful 
service, not on her willingness to 
seem busy. And the home-bound 
woman has forgotten the democratic 
gospel of work for everyone, and 
abandoned the Woman’s Sphere— 
which is always in the place where 
the interests of the family must be 
served. It is in vain that she thinks 
to retain her usefulness by any de- 
votion to the new science of house- 
hold efficiency. Every magazine that 
tells of easier ways to do housework, 
every home economics course and do- 
mestic science school that teaches not 
how much work can be coralled on 
the fireside, but how much can be 
banished from it, helps to make the 
home duties behind which the do- 
mesticated woman is hiding, so trif- 
ling that they wouldn’t conceal a cat. 
Every labor-saving device or in- 
crease in public service helps to shift 
the center of interest from the home 
to the community, so that democracy 
may replace domestication. 

Not that to discontinue the home 
is in any sense the work of the un- 
domesticated woman, but to stop 
canonizing it and to put it in its 
place as one of many family ser- 
vants, and to force the woman to be- 
come the helpmeet of her husband in 
making the community, which has 
become the home of their children, a 
proper place for them to live in. 

In spite of the incredible numbers 
of such shirkers as the commuter’s 
wife, especially among the middle 
class, there are signs everywhere 
that the domesticated woman is 
laying down her embroidery and 
taking up her job of family con- 
servation in the only way it can now 
be done—thru the community. She is 
making investigations and fighting 
for laws which will give to all fami- 
lies together what she could never 
assure her own household by work- 
ing at home. 

All sorts of forward cries are com- 
ing from these women in the course 
of their undomestication—“Rights 
of Children,” “More and Better 
Babies,” “The Solidarity of the Fam- 
ily” and “On to Democracy.” But 
among them all not the most appre- 
hensive ear can detect the faintest 
whisper of “Back to the Home!” 

New York City 
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HOPEDALE’S GLORIFIED MILL-POND 


ANOTHER PRIZE ARTICLE IN THE BEST THING IN YOUR TOWN CONTEST 
BY JAMES CHURCH ALVORD 


OPEDALE, Massachusetts, 
Hiss been “done to death,” in 

the stock phrase of those who 
write and those who publish. After 
living in the village for four years I 
found that it was known by Ger- 
mans, Italians, Englishmen and 
Frenchmen for its model homes, its 
paternal government, its famous 
strike against some of the conditions 
appertaining to paternalism. But 
there is one thing which, strangely, 
has never been cataloged abroad— 
this is its glorified mill-pond. 

A mill-pond is an ugly spot, God 
wot. Never was an uglier pond than 
the bare, bulrush-shored, mucky 
stretch of bog and water which 
nestled, up to 1898, right in the 
heart of this community. From this 
dingy morass clouds of mosquitos 
arose each night to swoop down upon 
the unhappy inhabitants. 

But in one famous day and year 
at the annual town meeting a few 
progressive souls advocated, as they 
had for a decade, “the purchase of 
about five acres for a town park” and 
succeeded. The town annually ap- 
propriates $2500 for the care of the 
park, and the sale of trees brings in 
five hundred or so more. There has 
always been at the head of the work 
a scientifically-trained forester. The 
present man has held his place for 
thirteen years and is an artist in his 
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line. His one ambition has been to 
keep the park with so carefully care- 
less a grace that the casual visitor 
shall declare “nature did it all.” 
Nature did—mighty little. 

The first care of the committee 
was to attend to the immediate needs 
of the community; so an extra ap- 
propriation of twenty-five hundred 
was voted. The worst part of the 
swamp-land, immediately under the 
noses of the villagers, was drained 
with catch-basins, a hedge of shrub- 
bery was set about, and a field for 
football and baseball, as well as a 
bandstand, was built. An annual field 
day for athletic and aquatic sports 
has increased the interest of all in 
this portion of the park. Gradually 
too this end, into which a bit of or- 
derly, artificial, decoration was al- 
lowed to creep, was fitted up for the 
recreation of the toilers. There is a 
bath-house, a shore of imported sea- 
sand, and wharfs for boats and 
canoes. Unfortunately a group of 
small boathouses have grown up, 
sheds of the shed-iest type; but their 
days are numbered. 

Then slowly with the years began 
the work of transforming a hideous 
muck-hole to a lovely plaisance. The 
lakelet was drained, dead trees re- 
moved, boulders blasted; but the 
artistic sense sufficed and an ancient 
stone-fence, cutting under the waters, 
has been left. In a drought it makes 


an exciting bit to negotiate in a boat, 
yet is so lovely, so odd, that nobody 
complains. Huge lilies, a pink-stained 
variety and native to the pond, were 
encouraged; the lotus has begun to 
bloom in sheltered nooks. The towns- 
folk gather these blossoms by huge 
armfuls every morning, every social 
occasion overflows with them, and 
the two pulpits droop under their 
burden every Sabbath; but the sup- 
ply never fails. 

The appreciation of the people for 
their own work is immense. They 
own boats and canoes almost to a 
man—and a woman, and vote enthus- 
iastically for the efforts at mosquito- 
extermination, while the attempt to 
induce the wild natives of the woods 
to seek refuge here is encouraged by 
everybody. The result is that squir- 
rel, peasants, quail, rabbits, as well 
as all the common, and uncommon, 
birds have learned that in this park 
is safety from the volley of the gun. 

From the nearer end of the water 
pleasant glimpses show the huge 
factory looming up like some 
medieval factory and houses “be- 
side the pond” are in wide demand. 
Only the very fortunate obtain one 
right on the shore and, having ob- 
tained one, never let it go. 

The whole morale of the village is 
raised and transfigured by Hope- 
dale’s glorified mill-pond. 

Littleton, Massachusetts 
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THE SHAKESPEARE CONTEST FOR AMERICAN SCHOOLS: LAST ARTICLE 








M. W illiam Shak- {peares 


EIGHT PAPERS BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW 
IN OBSERVANCE OF THE THREE HUNDREDTH 
ANNIVERSARY OF SHAKESPEARE’S DEATH 








Why Everybody Should Read Shakespeare 







[ie ae 1T is not neces- 
mereisary to travel, 
minor is it neces- 
‘al Ke Pet) jsary to read 
wm Vo? a but 
Swe who would not 
—< come into touch 
with what, for 

—— centuries, has 
uplifted and inspired the thoughts 
of men! Who wishes to lead a 
narrow existence when the door 
of opportunity is open! A man 
may stay all his life in some flat re- 
gion remote from the sea—never 
once reading the works of the great 
dramatist—and still be noble at 
heart. But he will be a wiser and 
better man if he looks upon the sea 
and the mountains, and better still 
if he reads the plays of Shakespeare, 
for Shakespeare is as great a fact 
as the Alps or the Atlantic. 

Many thoughtful men have said 
that if a person were to read no other 
books than the Bible and Shake- 
speare he would read enough to up- 
lift his mind, and to raise his soul 
into communion with the heart of 
life. To neglect either is to shut out 
two of the world’s finest sources of 
inspiration. 

The best reason for reading Shake- 
speare is his universality, that is, 
the fact that he is interesting in 
different ages and to all classes of 
people. The interest that attracts 
one may not be the interest that at- 
tracts another. To one he may appeal 
as a story-teller; to another as a 
writer who pictured all kinds of 
human character in every imagin- 
able situation; to another as a phil- 
osopher who fully understood and 
exprest the depths of the human 
heart; and to another as a poet who 
had wonderful command of suggest- 
ive word and phrase, and whose high 
and beautiful thought declares our 
own best emotions and aspirations. 
Shakespeare’s many-sided interest, 
his expression of the common life- 
thoughts of the world, and the up- 
lift that comes with his work make 
him a writer whom all kinds of read- 
ers instinctively like. 


No one has told more interesting 
stories than Shakespeare. Every plot 
tells of something unusual, or sur- 
prizing, that immediately awakens 
interest; as is indicated if we make 
use of subordinate titles such as 
“The Comedy of Errors,” or the 
story of the two pairs of twins who 
got mixt up; “Henry IV,” or the 
story of the happy-go-lucky prince 
and the fat rascal; “As You Like It,” 
or the story of two girls and a fool 
who ran away to the woods; “Much 
Ado About Nothing,” or what hap- 
pened to the man who said he would 
never marry; “Macbeth,” or the 
story of the man who wished to be 
great even if he broke all the ten 
commandments; “The Merchant of 
Venice,” or the money-lender caught 
in the terms of his own bond; “Cym- 

















THE WARD STATUE 


The work of J. Q. A. Ward, made in 1892. It 
stands in Central Park, New York 


beline,” or how the supposedly dead 
princess came to life and found her 
long-lost brothers. 

Shakespeare’s plays are peculiarly 
fitted to stimulate the imagination, 
for they tell us just enough to make 
our minds creative. As we read, 
there come before our eyes wonder- 
ful scenes such as that of the view 
from the cliff in King Lear: 

Come on, sir; here’s the place; stand 
still. How fearful 

And dizzy ’tis to cast one’s eyes so low! 

The crows and choughs that wing the 
midway air 

Show scarce so gross as beetles: half 
way down 

Hangs one that gathers sampire, dread- 
ful trade! 

Methinks he seems no bigger than his 


head. 

The fishermen, that walk upon the 
beach, 

Appear like mice; and yond tall anchor- 
i bark, 

Diminish’d to her cock; her cock, a 


uoy 

Almost too small for sight. The mur- 
muring surge, 

That on the unnumber’d idle pebbles 
chafes, 

Cannot be heard so high. I’ll look no 
more; 

Lest my brain turn, and the deficient 


sight 
Topple down headlong. 

How vividly, and in a few lines, 
Shakespeare brings before us a 
great scene of battle, with the young 
Black Prince fighting his ever-re- 
membered battle while his father, the 
king, looks on in pride: 

Edward the Black Prince, 
On the French ground play’d 
a tragedy, 


Making defeat on the full power of 
France, 

Whiles his most mighty father on a hill 

Stood smiling to behold his lion’s whelp 

Forage in blood of French nobility. 

O noble English, that could entertain 

With pg homend forces the full pride 
0 anc 


And let another half stand laughing 


All out A work and cold for action! 

In play after play his magic brings 
before us the rich interiors of 
palaces, the depths of castle dun- 
geons, inns and streets and wood- 
land scenes, making our imagina- 
tions, as we read, ever more and 
more creative and able to give 
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To airy nothing 

A local habitation and a name. 

Most of all,. Shakespeare makes 
us intimately acquainted with char- 
acters who are so real, so human, 
that they cease to be “‘book-people” 
and become living realities. Some, 
like Bolingbroke or Macbeth, are 
men ambitious for power, whose 
hearts we read 

As a book where men 

May read strange matters. 
Some are great leaders, like Henry 
‘V, who, in stress and danger, bound 
his men to himself like brothers and 
found victory by spirit rather than 
by strength: 
We few, we happy few, we band of 

brothers; 

For he today that sheds his blood with 


me 
Shall be my brother: be he ne’er so 


vile, 

This day shall gentle his condition; 

And gentlemen in England now abed 

Shall think themselves accurs’d they 
were not here, 

And hold their manhoods cheap whiles 
any speaks 

That fought with us upon Saint Cris- 
pin’s day. 

Some, like Richard III, or King 
John, are men of evil lives, but 
gifted with mental power and 
strength; while others are base vil- 
lains despised by the very men who 
make them their tools. Thus Mac- 
beth says contemptuously to the 
murderers he has hired: 

Ay, in the catalogue ye go for men; 
As hounds and greyhounds, mongrels, 
spaniels, curs, 


Shoughs, water-rugs, and demi-wolves, 
are clept 
All by the name of dogs! 

Some, like Faulconbridge in 
“King John,” are heroes of admir- 
able dash and ardor; others, like 
Hotspur, are men of fire. Some, like 
Richard II or King Lear, are great 
sufferers, rousing our hearts to pity. 
Some, like Rosalind or Viola, are 
beautiful, laughing, clever young 
women, fascinating us with an eter- 
nal youth. Some, like Cordelia or 
Imogen, are high-hearted women 
whose nobility lives forever. There 
are prattling children like Arthur in 
“King John”; common people in inns 
and country towns—like Justice 
Shallow in “Henry IV”—and all 
these characters grip us with inter- 
est. In their living reality is one of 
the main reasons for reading Shake- 
speare. 

Shakespeare’s humor, more than 
the humor of any other English 
author, has awakened laughter. 
Some plays, like “The Comedy of 
Errors” and “The Merry Wives of 
Windsor,” are largely farcical. Who 
would not laugh at “The Taming of 
the Shrew,” or at the comic parts of 
“Henry IV,” of which Johnson said: 
“Perhaps no author has ever, in two 
plays, afforded so much delight”? In 
most of Shakespeare’s work humor 
plays a large part. 

There is no author who appeals 
more deeply to our sympathies. 
Shakespeare leads us to feel the 
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SHAKESPEARE'S BIRTHPLACE AT STRATFORD 


It is not known in which half of the double house Shakespeare was born. This old print shows 

the buildings as they were before they were bought by subscribers and restored to something like 

their original aspect, in 1847. The two buildings, which Shakespeare’s father had thrown together, 

were separated before Shakespeare’s death, one-half becoming an inn, while the other, early in 

the last century, served for a time as a butcher's shop. Since 1891 the property has been held by 
trustees on behalf of the nation 


pathos of broken lives and to rea- 
lize that tragedy is not in empty 
event, but in the fall of a soul. There 
is a note of kindly sympathy thru- 
out the plays, as when Brutus, in 
“Julius Caesar,” says to his boy 
Lucius: 
Poor knave, I blame thee not; thou 
art o’er-watched. 
Even in the stern tragedy of “Mac- 
beth” a Messenger, probably no other 
than one of Macbeth’s hired villains, 
says in warning to Lady Macduff: 
Be not found here: hence, with your 
little ones! 
To fright you thus, methinks, I am too 
savage; 
To do worse to you were fell cruelty! 
The underlying humanity of Shake- 
speare inevitably softens the hearts 
of those who read. 

There is a world of moral uplift 
to be gained from reading the great 
plays. They lead one to a love of the 
good outdoor world where one may 
find: 

Tongues in trees, books in the run- 
ning brooks, 
Sermons in stones and good in every- 
thing. 
Most of all, the plays lead to self- 
mastery, for they are crowded with 
precepts based upon the wisdom of 
the ages. 
Love all, trust a few, 
Do wrong to none. 
Was there ever a better maxim? But 
Polonius in “Hamlet” has more to 
say: 
Be thou familiar, but by no means 


vulgar. 

Those friends thou hast, and their 
adoption tried, 

Grapple them to thy soul with hoops 
of steel... 

Give every man thine ear, but few thy 
voice; 

Take each man’s censure, but reserve 
thy judgment. 

Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 

But not expressed in fancy; rich, not 


gaudy; 
For the apparel oft proclaims the 
man. . 

Neither a borrower nor a lender be; 
For yd a * loses both itself and 
rie 
This —_ all: ‘to thine own self be 
And it aan follow, as the night the 


day, 
Thou pean oR not then be false to any 
man. 
With over-love of gold, and of drink, 
two of the world’s besetting sins, 
Shakespeare had little patience. 
Romeo, giving gold in payment for 
poison, says to the apothecary: 
There is thy gold, worse poison to 
men’s souls, 
Doing more murders in this loathsome 
world 
Than these poor compounds. 


And Cassio in “Othello” exclaims: 


O, that men should put an enemy 
in their mouths, to steal away their 
brains! that we should with joy, revel, 
pleasure, and applause, transform our- 
selves into beasts! 
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Of temperance, Shakespeare has old 

Adam, in “As You Like It,” say: 

Though I look old, yet I am strong and 
lusty: 

For in my youth I never did apply 

Hot and rebellious liquors in my blood; 

Nor did not with unbashful forehead 
woo 

The means of weakness and debility; 

Therefore my age is as a lusty winter, 

Frosty, but kindly. 

The plays teach one not to regard 
misfortune as wholly evil but rather 
as a means to something better. Cor- 
delia, in “King Lear,” dies misera- 
bly, but she has proved a noble 
womanhood. - 

Sweet are the uses of adversity; 

Which, like the toad, ugly and ven- 
omous, 

Wears yet a precious jewel in his 
head. 

No one can read Shakespeare without 

being more staunchly a patriot. Old 

Siward, in “Macbeth,” on being told 

that his. dearly loved son had died 

nobly in battle, said: 
. Why then God’s soldier be he! 
Had I as many sons as I have hairs, 
I would not wish them to a fairer 
death! 

Shakespeare’s ardent love of country, 

displayed in so many of his plays, 

made him awake to the necessity of 

national defense, 

For peace itself should not so dull a 
kingdom, 

Though war nor known quarrel were 
in question, 

But that defenses, musters, prepara- 
tions, 

Should be maintain’d. 

To read Shakespeare is to learn 
reverence for self, and reverence for 
God. The moral teaching of Shake- 
speare is summed up in Hotspur’s 
words in “Henry IV”: 

O gentlemen, the time of life is short; 


To spend that shortness basely were too 
long. 


The deeply-religious note in Shake- 
speare is evident to all who read his 
plays. An overhanging presence of 
something beyond the world of men 
is felt in all of Shakespeare’s seri- 
ous work. There is even, at times, a 
childlike expression of _ religious 
faith, as in Richmond’s prayer in 
“Richard III’: 
O , sc captain I account my- 
se ete 
To thee I do commend my watchful 


soul, 

Ere I let fall the windows of mine eyes; 

Sleeping and waking, O, defend me 
still! 

From a mere worldly point of view 
everyone wishes to read the plays of 
Shakespeare. There is a volume of 
information in the historical plays, 
and of material for thought in all. 
Knowledge of the plays explains a 
host of allusions met in daily read- 
ing, and in the worlds of music and 
of art. Shakespeare’s marvelous vo- 
cabulary of fifteen thousand differ- 
ent words opens up the mines of 
English. His suggestive phrases, 
sweeping sentences, glowing rhetoric 
and lofty poetry reveal the power of 
language. 

Everyone wishes to know an au- 
thor who is so much a topic of con- 
versation, so great an influence in 
literature, so supremely the poet of 
all who speak English, and so loved 
by the people of all nations into 
whose languages his works have been 
translated. 

Everyone wishes to know that au- 
thor, who, by giving to all men— 
however limited and confined their 
lives may be—a kind of vicarious 
experience, has done so much to 
broaden sympathy and to increase 
the conception and understanding of 
life. 

















THE KESSELSTADT “DEATH MASK” 
This cast appeared in 1849 in a rag-shop in 
Mainz, Germany, where it was bought by Dr. 
Ludwig Becker. It bears the inscription + A® Dm 
1616, and Becker thought it a death mask of 
Shakespeare. It was supposed to have been the 
possession of Count Kesselstadt, and is now ex- 
hibited at Darmstadt. Its authenticity has never 

been proved 








BOOKS FOR FURTHER READING 


The Shakespeare Treasury, by 
Charles W. Stearns; William Shake- 
speare, Poet, Dramatist and Man, by 
H. W. Mabie; What Is Shakespeare? 
by L. A. Sherman; Shakespeare as a 
Playwright, by Brander Matthews; 
Shakespeare as a Dramatic Artist, by 
R. G. Moulton; MIJntroduction to 
Shakespeare, by Edward Dowden; 
Shakespeare’s Heroines, by Mrs. Anna 
Jameson; Tales from Shakespeare, by 
Charles and Mary Lamb; The Moral 
System of WShakespeare, by R. G. 
Moulton; The Religious Belief of 
Shakespeare, by J. Countermine. 





























Till night be gone; 


Lead Thou me on; 


Lead Thou me on! 


For that ye sing; 


Whate’er it bring; 








In many a heart the silent song is welling— 


Life’s cup I lift, with braver lips to drain it, 
My cross I kiss nor may I dare disdain it, 


Oh bells! Ye voice the voice of one passed on! 
Oh bells! Till night be gone—Till night be gone! 


| LEAD, KINDLY LIGHT 
BY LOUISE DUNHAM GOLDSBERRY 


Lead, Kindly Light, the bells are softly telling, 


From out the 


| 

| - showing— 
| Oh bells! That sing the hymns my mother sung— 
| Oh bells! That sing the hymns my mother sung— 


I hear the grasses o’er a dead face growing 
Beyond your song; 


And night is gone; 1 
Oh bells! That sing above the rain and cold! 
Oh bells! That sing ajar the gates of gold! 


Lead, Kindly Light, the bells are softly pealing— 
Lead Thou me on; 

A child again against her heart-beats kneeling— 
Till night be gone; 

Oh bells; That sing the gracious story on— 

Oh bells! Till night be gone—Till night be gone! 








years, my mother’s sweet eyes 
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Making Parents Efficient 


The recent nation-wide celebration 
of “Better Babies Week”—advertised 
from the pulpit and at the movies, ex- 
plained in schools and woman’s clubs 
and newspapers—is due to the efforts 
of one woman, Miss Julia C. Lathrop, 
Chief of the Children’s Bureau, under 
the United States Department of Labor. 

For over three years Miss Lathrop 
has directed the Government’s cam- 
paign against infant mortality, gather- 
ing statistics and directing popular 
education. 

“The vast resources of unused in- 
formation which the Government al- 
ready possesses,” she says, “indicate 
clearly our national neglect—in a field 
where it is complacently taken for 
granted that our emotions and per- 
sonal interest guarantee our efficient 
attention.” 

Miss Lathrop believes in publicity as 
a sort of general alarm clock. She 
publishes the facts: that one in eight 
of all the babies born in the United 
States dies before it is a year old; that 
in some parts of the country this pro- 
portion reaches one in three. Then she 
puts it up to the people to carry thru 
the necessary reforms. 

“No city or town should fail to pro- 
vide instructive nursing service, and to 
pay constant heed to the problems of 
hygiene and sanitation, of proper hous- 
ing and of recreation spaces, since all 
these immediately affect the welfare 
of infants. 

“In every county there should be a 
health-teaching center. 

“Give the work of the woman head of 
the household the status of a profes- 
sion.” 

These are some of the salient points 
in the publicity campaign of the Chief 
of the Children’s Bureau; and they 
make up a platform of revolutionary 
reforms well worth considering. For 
Miss Lathrop is not talking at random. 
Her theories have the weight of thirty- 
five years of practical experience in 
social work behind them. 

After her graduation from Vassar 
College in 1880, she returned to her 
native state and became a resident 
worker at Hull House, Chicago. For 
twelve years she was a member of the 
Illinois State Board of Charities. Her 
constant emphasis on _ construction 
rather than on patchwork made Miss 
Lathrop’s appointment as chief of the 
newly organized Children’s Bureau a 
particularly fortunate one. 








When the Press Helped the Plow 

From a small daily paper in Ohio, 
W. C. Deming came to Cheyenne, Wy- 
oming, to become editor of the Wyom- 
ing Daily Tribune—and incidentally to 
revolutionize the ideas of an entire 
state. 

Very early he became interested in 
Wyoming’s agricultural possibilities. 
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© G. V. Buck, Washington 
SHE CARES FOR U. S. CHILDREN 


Few, if any, of the town people had 
given the subject any thought. Occa- 
sionally a ranchman would plant a 
patch of potatoes or a dab of oats; but 
they received practically no attention. 
Whenever the editor of the Wyoming 
Tribune observed the slightest evidence 
of farming he “wrote it up,” even to 
flower gardens, irrigated with a hose. 

In 1904, as chairman of the program 
committee of a young men’s club, he 
asked Hon. C. T. Johnston, the state en- 
gineer, now professor of irrigation at 
Ann Arbor, to prepare a paper on the 

















WYOMING FARMERS THANK THIS MAN 


subject “Is Farming Around Cheyenne 
Practicable?” Mr. Johnston, after an 
exhaustive study of the Campbell Sys- 
tem of Dry Farming, rendered a favor- 
able verdict. The club at once engaged 
Dr. V. T. Cooke, a practical dry farmer, 
purchased a four hundred acre tract of 
land near Cheyenne, and started to 
work. That was in 1905, when dry farm- 
ing was a joke and a by-word. But Dr. 
Cooke never had a crop failure. 
Homesteaders began to flock into Wy- 
oming by the hundreds. The result is 
that within a radius of eighty miles of 


’ Cheyenne today there are three thou- 


sand small farms. The mean rainfall 
is 14 inches, but wheat and oats fre- 
quently yield thirty bushels per acre. 
There are ten grain elevators in south- 
eastern Wyoming; a big flour mill in 
Cheyenne, a large farming community, 
and the people say it was Deming’s 
faith and vision that did it. 








Astronomer of Two Hemispheres 


The oldest of our state universities 
and the youngest of the universities of 
Argentina have formed a unique sort 
of partnership to increase their effi- 
ciency in astronomical research. The 
observatories of Michigan and La 
Plata have been for the last few years 
under the management of a single 
astronomer and their telescopes work- 
ing in harmony command both hemi- 
spheres of the heavens. 

Professor W. J. Hussey is doubtless 
the first man to attempt to occupy 
chairs in two universities nine thou- 
sand miles apart. But Professor Hussey 
is not unused to attempting the un- 
usual. He has been at it all his life. 
A farmer boy does not work his own 
way to the front rank of stellar dis- 
coveries at the age of forty-nine with- 
out exceptional initiative and ability. 
He started in life with no apparent 
advantages toward such a career, ex- 
cept perhaps Quaker ancestry and a 
book-loving father; two factors which 
appear with significant frequency in 
the biographies of famous Americans. 

He took the engineering course at 
Ann Arbor, working summers on rail- 
road construction in Wyoming and 
Kansas to get money to carry him thru 
the winter. One summer he was or- 
dered to report to the superintendent 
at Mankato, Kansas, to be sent into 
the field. Entering the office he found 
the superintendent out and while wait- 
ing his orderly mind was so much dis- 
tressed by the confusion in the office 
that he busied himself cleaning up and 
setting things to rights. When the 
superintendent came back and saw the 
transformation he gave the young man 
a position in the office instead of send- 
ing him out on the road. This incident 
sounds like a story from the Rollo 
books, but it’s true, nevertheless. 

At the Lick Observatory on Mount 
Hamilton he began the discoveries 
which brought him an international 
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THE DISCOVERER OF TWIN STARS 


reputation. Upon the publication of his 
work on the double stars observed at 
Pultowa, Russia, and of his systematic 
observations of the satellites of Saturn 
for many years, he was elected to 
membership in the Royal Astronomical 
Society of London and awarded the 
Lalande gold medal by the Paris Acad- 
emy of Science. He has devoted him- 
self especially to double stars and has 
discovered 1400 such systems previous- 
ly unknown. He has found that about 
one star out of every eighteen is really 
double. To distinguish between two such 
stars, which are less than two seconds 
of arc apart, is as difficult as it would 
be to distinguish two pinheads placed 
side by side at a distance of two miles. 








From Blackstone to Botany 

Frank Pellett was sick of the dull 
grind of the legal mill, the eternal 
wrangling over admissible 


state, Iowa, and he set the example by 
allowing eleven of the twelve acres 
that constitute his farm to run wild. 
It is a veritable flower farm, and is 
replenished until it includes _speci- 
mens of nearly all the lovely things 
that grew there before the pioneers 
first broke the soil. In this living 
botanical collection are golden rod, tril- 
lium, Virginia water-leaf, Solomon seal, 
starry campion, and scores of blossom- 
ing plants with names that read like a 
spring lyric. 

Fortunately, when a man loves to do 
a certain kind of work, he can as a rule 
find a way to make it so useful that the 
world will pay him for doing it. The 
ex-attorney discovered so many valu- 
able things in connection with his 
studies of birds, flowers and insects 
that he was appointed State Apiarist, 
and bee culture and the checking of 
diseases that menace the hives became 
a prominent feature of his duties. 

Valuable results of Mr. Pellett’s ob- 
servation of wild life are the facts he 
discovered concerning birds and insects 
that are beneficial to the farmer. His is 
research work, with all outdoors as a 
laboratory. 





Pit Boy and Prime Minister 


Thirty years ago a young coal miner 
left his home in Kilmarnock, Scotland, 
for the antipodes, because he had been 
blacklisted by the mine owners on ac- 
count of his activity in a strike. Today 
he has gone back to the Mother Country 
as the official representative of the Com- 
monwealth of Australia. In the period 
between he has taken a leading part in 
shaping the industrial and political sys- 
tem of a country as large as the United 
Kingdom. Three times since the forma- 
tion of the Australian federation at the 
beginning of the century he has been 
called to preside over its destinies as 
prime minister, for he is recognized as 
the ablest statesman in the Labor party. 

It was his preparedness policy that 
carried him into power at the last elec- 
tion, in September, 1914. The campaign 
was at its hight and the Liberal party, 
then in power, seemed likely to win 
when the war broke out. This new issue 
turned the tide, and the Laborites se- 
cured such a heavy vote as to give them 














THE HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR AUSTRALIA 





a big majority in the House and almost 
a monopoly of the Senate. The reason 
for this Labor landslide was largely 
that Fisher and his party had estab- 
lished in 1910 the system of compul- 
sory military training in Australia, and 
it was felt that the men who had pre- 
pared the country for the war should 
have charge of it during the war. 
Those who have feared that the ac- 
cession of the Labor party to power 
would bring into office a lot of rowdy 
and fanatical and impractical agitators 
would be surprized to find Australia’s 
Labor premier a quiet, self-possest and 
efficient administrator, who wins the re- 
spect of his bitterest opponents. He 
began work as a pit boy at the age of 
eleven and was only twenty-three when 
he was forced to leave Britain. 
He had been for twenty years a 
miner in Queensland when he first en- 
tered Parliament. Since 





evidence, precedent, and 
the mass of technicali- 
ties that too often obscure 
justice. Altho he was a 
successful attorney, his 
interest was in outdoor 
things, and whenever he 
could steal away from his 
office, he wandered along 
the shady roads, studying 
the native wild flowers. 

Finally the impulse grew 
too strong to be resisted. 
Law seemed like an unen- 
durable burden, and so he 
simply “chucked” it, leav- 
ing a secure profession for 
the precarious career of a 
nature student. 

His first active work was 
an effort to corserve the 








then he has carried out an 
extensive program of so- 
cial reform and _ national 
development, establishing a 
national bank, extending 
the state railroads, provid- 
ing pensions for invalids 
and bounties for babies, 
and founding a_ federal 
capital at Canberra. One of 
his hardest fights has been 
to check the Australian 
propensity to borrow money 
from England even for 
such purposes as paying 
the interest on previous 
loans. He has always in- 
sisted that not only current 
expenses, but also the cost 
of armament and of pub- 








wild flowers his own 


THE INSPECTOR OF IOWA’S BEES 


lic works, should be paid 
for at the time by taxation. 
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Come—drink a glass and learn why all America finds 
wholesome refreshment in this delicious beverage. 
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Demand the genuine by full name— 
nicknames encourage substitution. 


THE COCA-COLA CO., Atlanta, Ga. 
Send for booklet, “The Romance of Coca-Cola.” 





























When the pesky shade won’t work 


You can be sure it is not a Hartshorn Shade 
Roller. Hartshorn Improved Rollers move 
quietly and smoothly at a touch, and stay 
right where you leave them. Cost afew cents 
more, but oh, how much better! 

FREE Valuable book “* How to Get the Best Service 


from your Shade Rollers”. Send for it today 
and learn why it pays to look, when buying shade rollers, 


for this signature: Sheward 


STEWART HARTSHORN CO. 
Dept. 33 E. Newark, N. J. 
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Lhe New 
Books 


REMEMBERING THE JEWEL 
CITY 


“That was a dream worth building,” 
says San Francisco of her Exposition, 
in the words of one of the many 
memorialists, commentators and rhap- 
sodists who are still keeping western 
—and some eastern—presses hot with 
exposition literature. It may have 
vanished like a dream, but there was 
never a dream more luxuriously per- 
petuated, and with nearly a hundred 
and fifty titles already accumulated in 
a bibliography of the art and archi- 
tecture of the two California fairs no 
one who wants a guide for his memories 
of those sunny courts need go without. 
The picture, of course, is what one 
wants to keep, and whatever the text 
may be these books are sure to have 
photographs beautifully-repredueed. 

We have already noticed Mr. Neu- 
haus’ “The Art of the Exposition” and 
“The Galleries of the Exposition.” Paul 
Elder publishes in similar dress The 
Architecture and Landscape Gardening 
of the Exposition. Once past the in- 
troduction, with its alarming remark 
that at San Francisco one could see 
“architecture nestling like flamingoes 
with fine feathers unfurled within a 
green setting,” there is a wealth of 
photographs with appreciative and in- 
forming captions. A detail of the sub- 
ject is expanded in a luxurious booklet 
on the Palace of Fine Arts and 
Lagoon, in which Bernard P. Maybeck, 
the architect, tells his purpose and 
method in planning this most beautiful 
of all exposition buildings. As a thumb- 
nail commentary on architecture this 
has a more general significance than 
most of the exposition books. 

The passing of The Evanescent City, 
“fleeting as all fair things and, fleet- 
ing, dear,” is George Sterling’s inspira- 
tion for a delicate piece of verse under 
that title; while the beauty of the com- 
munal enterprise, rather than its prod- 
uct, interests Louis J. Stellmann, who 
gives the name That Was a Dream 
Worth Building to his pleasant speci- 
men of that ecstatic English that is 
California’s native tongue. 

Christian Brinton’s Impressions of 
the Art at the Panama-Pacific Exposi- 
tion adds to a remarkably good set of 
reproductions from paintings exhibited 
in San Francisco critical comment on 
them and on the two expositions as 
artistic units, and an interesting essay 
on “The Modern Spirit in Contempor- 
ary Painting.” Mr. Brinton confesses 
that the “congenital penchant for hyper- 
bole which obtains west of the Missis- 
sippi” led him to be cautious. The 
bibliography already referred to is 
found here. 
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When they promptly hand you two front seats, you wonder if you want to see it at all. 


That’s human nature. 


So with Kelly-Springfield Tires. 


The crowd confirms your judgment. 
The demand is so great that loyal users often 


have to wait. We are sorry to disappoint, but glad that the tires have made so good. 
Now we're very busy trying to avoid further disappointments. 


Kelly -Sprin: 


gfield 


7 aoe ‘Tires - Hea Made 


ATCHING up with such a de- 
mand as we have had for Kelly- 
Springfield Tires is not easy. 


In 1915 we doubled our output. Still 
we could have sold twice as many tires 
as we made. The demand is increasing 
steadily. 


Were we making machine-made tires 
it would be an easy matter to go out 
and buy a factory. In a few months’ 
time we could be turning out a multiple 
product. 


But we are not making machine-made 
tires. If we were we could not give the 
mileage which is responsible for 
your extraordinary demands on 
us. You want the tires only be- 
cause they have made so good. 


It is the hand-made process 
which is responsible for the 
service which the tire yields—the 
care exercised in making them. 


We have bought a new fac- 
tory. We are about to build 





another. But it takes time to train hands 
to make our tires. Ordinary workmen 
cannot do it. 


So time is necessary to effect an 
increase without lowering the standard 
of our product. 


We are sorry that temporarily you 
must be disappointed if you wait to 
buy Kelly-Springfield Tires until you 
need them. 


You can avoid this difficulty if you 
will anticipate your wants. Order your 
tires from your supply man a week 
before you need them and he can have 
them for you by the time you 
want them. 


You have proved that they are 
worth waiting for. A little fore- 
sight will pay you well. 


Kelly-Springfield Tire Co. 


Factories in Akron and Wooster, Ohio 
Executive Offices: B’way and 57th St., New York 
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The Joy of Owning a Boat 


OTOR BOATING is the greatest sport in the world — it’s 
healthful, it’s enjoyable—it’s invigorating. Again, for 1916, over 

100 leading Boat Builders in various parts of the United States and 
Canada have joined with the Gray Motor Company in issuing a cata- 
log of specialized boats, telling where you can buy the kind of boat you want at 


the price you want to pay —also giving you the name and address of the leading 
boat builder nearest your locality. 


Boats a Girl Can Operate 


The boats shown in this catalog are powered with Guaranteed Gray Motors, self- 
: - - - - a 
starting, clean and reliable—making motor boating a real pleasure for ‘‘Milady. 


With this catalog we will send you our big marine 
engine book showing a complete line of 2 and 4-cycle 
marine motors—3 to 50 H. P., 1 to 6 cylinders—in- 
cluding descriptions of the two new “‘D Jr.’’ 4-cycle 
engines, 2-cylinder 5-6 H. P. and 4-cylinder 10-12 

, These motors embody all the latest develop- 
ments in engineering practice —self-starting, high- 
power, oil-tight motors, backed by the service and 
guarantee of the GRAyY Motor COMPANY, 4 respon- 
sible and long-established Iconcern with agencies all 
over the world. 





These books are sent free on request, 
decyl. 20-24 H. P. 4-cycle Model **D" write for them today. 


GRAY MOTOR COMPANY 
456 Gray Motor Bldg. Detroit, Mich. 
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] See IT FREE 


Comfort After Eating 


Do you have to be careful what you eat? If so, here is good news for you. 
By paying a little more attention to selecting your foods, getting the right 
combination, etc., you can get to eat almost anything you want. It is all 
a matter of care and attention. This has been fully set forth in a book 
which reduces diet and digestion almost to an exact science. It tells you 
how to get rid of indigestion, constipation and all other attendant ills— 
how danger and discomfort from eating may be done away with for all 


















S, time— how you may eat food without fear of it disagreeing with you. Fol- 
4 lowing the teachings in this book will put you squarely on your feet and 
%, < teach you how to live every day so that you will feel fit asa king all the 
ego. 77 time. No more headaches, backaches or other discomforts. All this is 
4%" accomplished without drugs—by natural means only. The book is thor- 
an ¢ q" é oughly scientific and the directions are so simple that anyone may under- 
ta? Po) Mae Pe x stand and followthem. The author is one of the greatest medical authorities 
% 4 Se fa, * 3% U% oom Tear out and mail the coupon today and this book will be sent 
_. ifowte Mey G. you for free examination. Take this opportunity at once—judge for 

%, A ant Cops . yourself how this book can benefit you. 

: oe % ., CG 
% Me .% a2 Fe, < ‘\ Send No Money—Just the Coupon 
Dy og Op % * 











The Palace of Fine Arts has been 
kept open for a four months’ post- 
Exposition season, and a Brief Guide 
to the new collection has been issued 
by the San Francisco Art Association, 
which will also publish an illustrated 
catalog. 


The Architecture and Landscape Gardening of 
the Exposition, Introduction by Louis C. Mull- 
gardt. San Francisco: Paul Elder & Co. $2. 
Palace of Fine Arts and Lagoon, by Bernard 
R. Maybeck. Paul Elder & Co. 50 cents. The 
Evanescent City, by George Sterling. San Fran- 
cisco: A. M. Robertson. 75 cents. That Was a 
Dream Worth Building, by Louis J. Stellmann. 
San Francisco: H. S. Crocker Co. $1. Impres- 
sions of the Art of the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position, by Christian Brinton. New York: 
John Lane Company. $3. Brief Guide to the 
Palace of Fine Arts, by Michael Williams. 
San Francisco Art Association. 25 cents. 


THE EAST AND THE WEST 


What the reviewer would say of A 
City of the Dawn has already been said 
by Mr. Arthur C. Benson in his intro- 
duction to this most uncommon book 
by his pupil and friend, Robert Keable, 
an Anglican priest, for some while mis- 
sionary in Mombasa. It is a study of 
that region, of its people, its life, its 
thought, and the reaction of all these 
upon the western and the Christian 
mind. As a book of travel, merely, it 
has a charm in which most descriptions 
of foreign lands are oddly lacking. The 
people are not queer figures hurrying 
across a movie screen. The barber, the 
coffee seller, the Vessel Unto Dishonour, 
Old Sylvester, these are human beings 
like ourselves, neither curiosities nor 
souls to be saved. Yet we feel the 
appalling sense of hopelessness and 
helplessness that any thoughtful man 
must feel before the immeasurable mass 
of brutality and wretchedness; and 
also sympathy, affection even, for the 
childlike and fine qualities that show 
thru sordidness and ignorance. A bit of 
real literature has been produced out 
of what we have learned to count, for 
that purpose, the unpromising material 
of the missionary experience. Mr. Kea- 
ble has the eye that sees, the mind that 
takes nothing for granted, and he has 
as well the English of the scholar and 
the poet. But the force and the appeal 
of his pages lie first in his absolute 
sincerity and frankness. In the priest 
is never lost the entirely human English 
gentleman, with all his fastidiousness, 
his sense of fitness and his sense of 
humor. 


A City of the Dawn, by Robert Keable. Dut- 
ton. $1.50. 


OUR PERILOUS ISOLATION 

Professor Roland G. Usher, author 
of “Pan-Germanism” and “Pan-Ameri- 
canism,” undertakes to show in The 
Challenge of the Future that the nation 
has come to the parting of the ways 
and must either maintain its diplomatic 
isolation by an armament as formidable 
as Germany’s or seek a friend abroad. 
“A policy of isolation, based upon 
anachronism and an anomaly, is a liv- 
ing international falsehood, a denial of 
the plain facts of international rela- 
tionship, a policy based upon an obvious 
blindness to realities. The United 
States is a part of the world. The fact 
may be ignored, but not changed; we 
have merely the right to decide the 
form which our recognition of this re- 
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lationship shall take.” But, not being 
much of an idealist, Professor Usher 
does not suggest a general league of 
peace as the alternative to the con- 
tinuance of our separate sovereignty; 
such is for the distant future. He de- 
sires an open alliance with Great Brit- 
ain, not on grounds of sentiment or 
sympathy, but because that power thru 
its command of the seas would 
strengthen our international position 
and because the diplomatic interests of 
the two powers happen to harmonize 
sufficiently to make such an alliance 
feasible. 

Many other sugges‘ ions of policy are 
made in this book, for in no previous 
work has the author given so much 
of his own reaction to the facts of the 
world situation. He would have us 
abandon the Monroe Doctrine for 
South America, but establish a very 
strict control over the international 
affairs of the backward Central Amer- 
ican and insular republics. Japan 
should be given a free hand to develop 
the resources of China. The American 
army and navy should be increased to 
the point which will rank America as 
a powerful member of the “concert.” 
Above all, we must prepare econom- 
ically to meet the fierce commercial 
competition awaiting us after the war. 


The Challenge of the Future, by Roland G. 
Usher. Houghton, Mifflin. $1.75. 


INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENT 


Mr. Lippmann in his Stakes of Diplo- 
macy makes some interesting proposals 
for the avoidance of war. His main 
thesis is that European questions, even 
issues like Alsace-Lorraine and Italia 
Irridenta, are no longer causes of war. 
Of course there is still the friction of 
inflated nationalisms, but the conflict 
comes rather as a result of the com- 
mercial struggle to organize the back- 
ward places of the earth. The present 
war, and its immediate predecessors, 
grew out of the “Balkan question,” 
with their primary cause in the disin- 
tegration of the Turkish Empire. Mo- 
rocco, Tunis, Egypt, the Sudan, China, 
Persia, all are synonymous’ with 
Europe’s narrow escapes. 

The greatest indictment of the pacifi- 
cists is their failure to grasp this es- 
sential point, and to safeguard these 
danger zones, just as the failure of the 
panaceas for war result from dealing 
with the issues that lead to war only 
after they have reached an inflamed 
stage. To avoid war it is proposed to or- 
ganize the world’s danger zones under 
international commissions on the model 
of the Algeciras Conference, which, had 
it been successful, “would have been 
more important than all The Hague 
rules about how to fight in ‘civilized 
fashion,’ all the arbitration treaties, all 
the reduction of armament proposals 
with which the earth is deluged.” 

In case of Entente victory, organize 
a “series of local world governments, 
each charged with some one of the 
world problems” for Morocco, for the 
Congo, for the Balkan Peninsula, for 
China, perhaps for Constantinople, and 
for certain of the countries on the Car- 
ibbean Sea; bind the local governments 





A New Bicycle Thrill 


WAY at the summon the 
touch of 7: Motor power. Then your 
your thumb- Wheel thumb-lever con- 

lever! Safe, care- DETACHABLE trols. The hardy 
free, clean! No motor will urge 
pedal work! Over boulevards youon at any speed from four 
or country lanes — anywhere miles totwenty, and one gallonof 
your bicycle would take you! gasoline yields up to 125 miles. 


That’s Motor Wheeling — the You go when and where you 
new route to pleasure and busi- Wish and you dress as you will, 
ness—and the cost is trifling. for there is no grease or dirt. 

Your first short ride reveals the 
The Smith Motor Wheel at- pleasure secret which more than 
taches in five minutes to any 10,000 already know and you will 
bicycle and two easy pedalturns make that pleasure your own. 

See your dealer today or write for book ‘“‘“Motor-Wheeling.” 
MOTOR WHEEL DIVISION 
A. O. SMITH COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Automobile Parts 
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Bronze Memorial Tablets|SEND FOR CATALOGUE 112 
(69 pages—over 1000 titles) 
JNO. WILLIAMS. Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 


AMERICANA 


27th St., N. Y. Write for illustrated booklet. Free. | GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP - BOSTON, MASS. 
Sawa |= i" ONE for 2 


‘The War has created unlimited opportunities for those who know You will find ee health 
SPANISH, FRENCH, GEKMAN or ITALIAN. Now is the time out of doors w 


to better your position or increase your business. Learn quick, Ri h 
and easily, at home, during spare moments, by the ' . ste Tent-Couc 
A tent and couch in one. Needs 
LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD _ | Joo ropes or stakes. Easily moved 
and Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry or carried and folds up in a roll. 
You listen to the living voice of a native professor pro- Just the — for lawn, porch 4 
nounce the foreign language, over and over, until you oan i a on ye = 
know it. Our records fit all talking machines. Write | | “70re8s 8n@ we will ma I you an 
for booklet, particulars of trial offer, easy terms. Interesting booklet. 


THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD RISTEY TENT COUCH CO. 
975 Putnam Building, 2 West 45th Street, New York | |2904E. lake St. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 























Pat. July, 1908 

















Now is the time to replenish your 

Sketching Outfit. 

Easels, Camp Stools, Umbrellas, 

Canvas, Academy Boards, Colors, 

Brushes, etc. 

The Beginner’s Box, as illustrated, 

$1.75. Fuil line of boxes of Oil, 

Water Color and China Painting, 

Pastel and Crayon Drawing. 
Catalogue sent on request 


F. W. DEVOE & C.T. RAYNOLDS CO. 


101 Fulton Street, New York 


“BEGINNER'S.” 
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** The greatest book of the war’’ 


THE FIRST HUNDRED 


By IAN HAY 
= English author, now fighting in France, gives here a picture of war such 
= as an PS ae could give; graphic, absorbing, full of humor, and with bits of 
= superb character-drawing that make the men in the trenches seem like old friends. Called 
by four leading English papers the greatest book of the war. : aan 
= “A series of vignettes that make vivid the whole war by brilliantly illuminating a small 
= patch of it.”"—Boston Transcript. Colored frontispiece. $1.50 net. 


= THE CHALLENGE OF THE FUTURE 


By ROLAND G. USHER, author of ‘‘ Pan-Germanism’”’ 
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: This notable book is the first real attempt to formulate an American foreign policy 
= that will meet new conditions and save us the burden of huge armaments. 
“A book that will also challenge the thought of the whole country with its study of our 
= future problems.”—Boston Transcript. $1.75 net. 





= THEODORE 

ROOSEVELT 
The Logic of His Career 
By Charles G. Washburn 
A graphic and _ intimate 
character study by an _ ex- 
Congressman who for forty 
years has remained a_ close 
personal friend in spite of 
political differences. LIllus- 

trated. $1.50 net, 


: THE FEDERAL 
: EXECUTIVE 

By John Philip Hill 
= This important volume dis- 
= cusses the creation, develop- 
= ment, organization, and func- 
tion of the Federal Execu- 
tive; gives a readable account 
of the growth and present 
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A revelation of the real 
McKinley 


THE LIFE OF 
WILLIAM 
McKINLEY 


By Charles S. Olcott 


The authorized biog- 
raphy based upon let- 
confidential 
memoranda and upon 
the records of his clos- 
est political and per- 
associates. 
important contribution 
to recent American his- 


JULIA WARD HOWE 
1819-1910 
By Laara E. Richards and 
Maud Howe Elliott 
“A story of infinite appeal 
and a revelation of the suc- 
cessive epochs in the life of 


a woman who betieved that =: 


woman’s place is the world 
of affairs and ideals as well 
as the home, and who justi- 
fied that belief by her own 
service.”—Boston Transcript. 
2 vols, Illus. $4.00 net. 


CHARLES FRANCIS 
ADAMS 


An Autobiography 
With introduction by Henry 
Cabot Lodge. As publicist, 
historical writer, and railroad 
president, Mr. Adams was 
one of the most influential 
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status of the ten cabinet de- | tOTy. men of his time. His auto- 
partments and suggests fur- | filustrated, 2 vols., $5.00 | biography throws a_ flood of 
ther changes of the execu- net light on many _ important 
tive power in the direction z P events of the last half cen- 
of greater federal efficiency. Ready in April tury. With photogravure 
$2.00 net. frontispiece. $3.00 net. 





THE WORLD DECISION 
By ROBERT HERRICK 


“A book of real literary merit, whatever one’s war affiliations may be.”—St, Louis Globe 
Democrat. 


“Every man or woman who sincerely cares for the future of this country should read 


this book. . . . It has all the charm of diction that has characterized his novels.””—Boston 
Transcript. $1.25 net. 


MODERNIZING THE MONROE DOCTRINE 
By CHARLES H. SHERRILL 


Introduction by Nicholas Murray Butler. An illuminating discussion of our commercial 
and political relations with South America, together with constructive suggestions for future 
policies by a former American minister to Argentine. $1.25 net. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF RELAXATION 
By G. T. W. PATRICK 
Shows why we play, drink, swear, fight and joke. 


George L. Walton, author of “Calm Yourself” and “Why Worry,” says: “This absorh- 
ing book is in line with the work of such other real readers of history as Petrie and Brooks 
Adams. Intelligible to the untutored, it gives the student something to think about. It is 
a sane and sensible presentation of the most important social and educational problem of 
the day.” $1.25 net. 


Boston HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY ‘ew vor« 
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. SHORT -STORY WV G 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form struce 
ture, and writing of the Short-Story taught by Dr. 4. 
Berg Esenwein, Editor Lippincott’s Magazine. 
250-page ee. lease address 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 

Dept. 305, Springfield, Mass. 


Japanese Color Prints 


We will send for only Four Dollars, charges 
prepaid, a collection of 50 of the celebrated 
Matsumoto Color Prints, all different, printed 
by hand on Japanese hand-made paper. Send 
for full price list. Lovers of Japanese prints 
can avoid middlemen’s enormous profits and 
save money by dealing directly with us by 
mail, Duties free. 


MATSUMOTO-DO 
Dept. 530 Tokyo, Japan 


Shakespeare’s Portrait 


Six two-cent stamps will secure an excellent 
reproduction of Leopold Flameng’s etching of 
the famous Chandos portrait of Shakespeare, 


THE INDEPENDENT 
Shakespeare Contest Dept.. 119 W. 40th St.. New York 


|E AGE'S 
GLUE 10: 


HANDY MAN 


Dr. Esenwein 
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to this “internation” by the withdrawal 
of the protection of the national flag of 
each and by the self-interests of power- 
ful groups, as Professor Beard shows 
Hamilton rallied the interests of the 
American colonists ’round the Constitu- 
tion. Allow the interference of no out- 
side nation in the affairs of the admin- 
istered territory, such as ruined the Mo- 
rocco experiment, and Mr. Lippmann 
believes that most international fric- 
tion will disappear. 

The book is packed full of ideas, 
handled in an incisive and confident 
style; unfortunately the author has a 
kabit of laying down as a fact what 
often needs more than a fiat to make it 
so. A further criticism might be the 
lack of historical evidence or parallel. 
But as a measure of the man, The 
Stakes of Diplomacy casts a much long- 
er shadow than either his “Drift and 
Mastery” or “A Preface to Politics.” 

The Stakes of Diplomacy, by Walter Lipp- 

mann. Holt. $1.25. 

SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES 

A practical school man with a phil- 
osophy of education “learned chiefly 
from Socrates and Plato,” yet able to 
see the defects of the doctrine of gen- 
eral discipline and to find a place for 
the Courtis tests and Ayres scale, Pro- 
fessor Moore, author of What Is Edu- 
cation, shows best his thinking in chap- 
ters on “‘Learning by and for doing,” 
“Learning by problem getting,” and 
“Organization by selection.” Financing 
the Public Schools, by Earle Clark, 
shows that Cleveland in a group of 
eighteen large cities spends more than 
the average city for important business 
purposes and less for important educa- 
tional purposes. The interpretation of 
revenue, expenditure, administration 
and control problems is well made. Mr. 
Perry’s report on Educational Exten- 
sion is more popularly written and its 
facts and plans serve equally well 
Cleveland’s new Division of School Ex- 
tension and the citizen anywhere who 
seeks the meaning and justification of 
community education responsibilities. 
Dr. Johnson shows the Education 
Through Recreation of 14,000 Cleve- 
land children on one June day and in 
habitual play interests from wrestling 
and fishing to the movies, and makes 
suggestions for a more satisfactory 
recreation program. 

Elizabeth Harrison’s earlier book, “A 
Study in Child Nature,” included a 
chapter on punishment, which has de- 
veloped into her new volume, When 
Children Err. This is a helpful inter- 
pretation of concrete ethical situations 
from the author’s broad experience back 
to Plato. Dr. Forbush provides a course 
of study for classes in Child Study and 
Training, but individual parents, day 
and Sunday school teachers will find it 
useful. The periods of childhood, types 
of children, psychological and social 
problems are followed in statement by 
laboratory experiments ranging from 
hidden longings, play and prayer to the 
movies and the gang. 

A view of The American School, pub- 
lic and private, by a master at Groton, 
presents a reflection on past develop- 
ment and present tendencies leading to 
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“the school of tomorrow.” Mr. Hinch- 
man’s central idea is “growth by pro- 
duction.” His proposal to reduce begin- 
ning salaries in order to increase those 
farther on is likely to lead to misun- 
derstanding. Allegheny College cele- 
brated its centenary by a program of 
addresses on the status and future of 
The American College. Five speakers 
dealt with the curriculum—the old and 
the new humanities, science, profes- 
sions, practical affairs. The Child in 
Human Progress is a record of the 
tragedy of childhood, tracing the line 
from animal relationships, human mar- 
riage and sacrifice, legal protection in 
Rome, the Napoleonic recognition of 
state responsibility, the horrors of fac- 
tory exploitation, to the work of pres- 
ent day child protection. The book’s 
culmination in the honoring of a single 
society narrows the interpretation of 
the present period, without, however, 
limiting the significance of Mr. George 
H. Payne’s historical study. 

Dr. Goodsell contributes a much 
needed background for the discussion 
of such urgent problems as birth con- 
trol, divorce, woman’s economic status, 
seasonal occupation, widows’ pensions, 
in The Family as a Social and Educa- 
tional Institution. Even better than the 
historical treatment of the family is the 
frank yet fairly conservative compari- 
son of current theories of adjustment 
and reconstruction of family relation- 
ships. 

What Is Education, by Ernest Carroll Moore. 

Ginn. $1.25. Financing the Public Schools, by 

Earle Clark. Educational Extension, by Clar- 

ence Arthur Perry. Education Through Recre- 

ation, by George E. Johnson. Cleveland Foun- 
dation. 25 cents each. When Children Err, by 

Elizabeth Harrison. Chicago: National Kinder- 

garten College. $1. Child Study and Child 

Training, ed. by Wm. Byron Forbush, Scrib- 

ner’s. $1. The American School, by Walter S. 

Hinchman. Doubleday, Page. $1. The American 

College, by William H. Crawford. Holt. $1.25. 

The Child in Human Progress, by George H. 

Payne. Putnam. $2.50. The Family as a Social 


and Educational Institution, by Willystine 
Goodsell. Macmillan. $2. 


SUCCESS 
Optimism is, of course, the note of all 
Orison Swett Marden’s Efficiency Books. 
The Victorious Attitude explains the effect 
produced on one’s self and on others by 
the successful, fearless manner and the 
hopeful outlook. 
Crowell. $1. 


WAR RELIEF 
The most beautiful of all the war relief 
publications is The Book of the Homeless, 
edited by Edith Wharton. It is a brilliant 
mosaic of story, verse, pictures and music, 
contributed by Joffre, Maeterlinck, Gals- 
worthy, Bakst, Renoir, Henry James, Ru- 
pert Brooke, Rodin and other famous rep- 
resentatives of the arts of peace and of 
war in America and the Allied Nations. 
Scribner. $5. 


FIFTEEN RULES OF HYGIENE 


The service of the Life Extension Insti- 
tute in emphasizing sane living and espe- 
cially periodical physical examinations is 
furthered in How to Live, by Irving Fish- 
er and Director Fisk. Fifteen brief formu- 
las under Air, Food, Poisons and Activity 
summarize the chapters. The appended 
notes direct to material on Food, Under- 
and Over-weight, Alcohol, Degenerative 
Diseases, etc. 

Funk & Wagnalls. $1. 


A NOVEL NOVEL 

To “Aliah, Source of All Glad Sur- 
prizes” Bildad, the Quill-Driver sings 
praise for the many adventures that en- 
livened his path and from which he is 
miraculously rescued with unfailing regu- 











JACK LONDON’S 


New Novel 


“A novel of 
large signifi- 





FOUR OUTSTANDING 
SPRING NOVELS 
Unusual Stories by Leading Authors 

The Little Lady of 
the Big House 
“Executed with the fine finish 
ofan indisputable master... He 
has written as only areal man can 
write of real men. ... Almost 


cance and un- 
questionable 
interest.”’ 


one is tempted todeclare that now 
at last the great American novel 
has been written. One of them at 
least, one may safely venture to 
say, has been brought into be- 
ing.” —Book News Monthly. 


Ready April 5. $1.50 





MAY SINCLAIR’S 


New Novel 


“A really suc- 
cessful novel.’’ 





The Belfry 


“A perfect, composite picture 
of real human beings amid the 
stress of present-day events and 
emotions. ... A fascinatingly in- 
teresting story. Better in scheme 
and motive and characterization 
even than ‘The Combined 
Maze.’’’—Boston Transcript. 


Already Fourth Edition. $1.35 





NATHAN KUSSY’'S The Abyss 





New Novel 


“A masterful 
piece of writ- 


bg 9 


ing. 


“Remarkable for its material, 
manner and absolute harmony of 
substance and style. Strange and 
convincing. Contains not one 
dull or unnecessary word.”— 


Chicago Herald. 
$1.50 





MARY S. WATTS’ 


New Novel 


“Mrs. Watts 
is in the front 
rank of Ameri- 
can novelists.”’ 





The Rudder 


A story of convincing reality, 
vivid and of unfailing interest, 
told with that charm of manner, 
humor and insight that have al- 
ways been found in Mrs. Watts’ 
novels. 


Now ready. $1.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 
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The Story of an Old Man 
Who Recovered His Youth 


At Fifty, Sanford Bennett Was an Old Man. 
Today, at Seventy-five, He Is Younger 
Than Most Men at Thirty. How He Did It. 


By PAUL MILLER 


OST of us number among our 

acquaintances men of advanced 
age who seem to have maintained 
their youth to a remarkable degree, 
but the case of Sanford Bennett is 
perhaps the most interesting and re- 
markable on record. 

When he was fifty years old, San- 
ford Bennett was a mere shell of a 
man. His face was lined with suf- 
fering and his body well nigh use- 
less. As he says himself, he was a 
worn out, decrepit old man. He 
had even lost most of his hair and his 
eyes were so weak that he read with 
difficulty. 

Could yot 
see Sanford 
Bennett  to- 
day at the age 
of  seventy- 
five you 
would believe 
that a miracle 
had come to 
pass. 

Big chested, 
erect, with the 
step and en- 
thusiasm of a youngster, a face which 
looks as though it had never known a 
worry, eyes clear and strong—a full 
crop of hair, although it is white— 
Sanford Bennett today is the picture 
of health. He has forgotten that he 
ever had an ache or a pain. 

Unlike other men who manage to 
keep young after the fiftieth mile- 
stone of life, Sanford Bennett had a 
doubly hard task on his hands. It 
wasn’t merely a case of maintaining 
youth—he had to reconstruct a body 
that had already become old and 
feeble. 

So much attention was attracted 
by Sanford Bennett’s transformation 
from an old man to a young one, 
which was accomplished without 
drugs or medicines of any kind, that 


Sanford Bennett at 50 





he was induced by his friends to 
write a book and pass on to others 
the methods he used. 

This he has done under the title 
of “Old Age, Its Cause and Preven- 
tion,” in which he outlines exactly 
how he achieved his return to youth, 
so that any one can follow his meth- 
ods which, like most everything else 
really effective, are in reality very 
simple and easy. 

I cannot go into Sanford Bennett’s 
system at any length here, but there 
is a brochure that the publishers will 
be glad to send free to any reader 
of this maga- 
zine, which 
describes the 
book and 
cites some of 
the astonish- 
ingresults 
others have 
secured by 
following 
Bennett’s 
ideas. 

Merely 
: write a letter 
or postal saying, “Please send me 
your Free Booklet describing San- 
fo'd Bennett’s Book,” and address it 
to Physical Culture Publishing Com- 
pany, 3424 Flatiron Building, New 
York, and I am authorized to say 
they will honor your request at 
once. 

Sanford Bennett has done so 
much not only for himself but for 
thousands of others who are fol- 
lowing his suggestions that I believe 
you will find it well worth while to 
investigate further and at least ac- 
quire a knowledge of his remark- 
able methods for prolonging the 
health and energy of youth, par- 
ticularly when sending for the free 
brochure puts you under no obliga- 
tion whatever. 


Sanford Bennett at 75 





larity. However the rescues are the only 
foreseen occurrences in the highly diverting 
autobiography of this Child of Enterprize 
—a tale of fantastic humor and Arabian 
Nights surprizes, told with delightful origi- 
nality by William Caine. 

Lane. $1.25. 


BANTU AND SUDANIAN 


A book of curious interest to philologists 
and of practical use to missionaries and 
those whom business or adventure lead to 
the dark continent, is The Language Fami- 
lies of Africa, by Alice Werner. 

London: Society for Promoting Christian 

Knowledge. 75 cents. 


THE ROMAN CHURCH 

In the Dogmatic Series of five small 
books, Roderick MacEachen explains simply 
and clearly for laymen the Roman Catholic 
tenets. The work is introduced by Cardinal 
Gibbons, and, tho written for Catholics, 
will fit the need of Protestants who want 
to know precisely what their Romanist 
brethren believe. 


Wheeling, W. Va. Cath. Book. Co. 5 vol. $2. 


HOW WE KNOW 
Professor Douglas Clyde Macintosh in 
The Problem of Knowledge gives an ex- 
haustive and systematized classification of 
modern theories in epistemology, together 
with a brief criticism and the historical 
setting of each. The range of subject mat- 
ter, however, which is covered in detail in 
496 pages would be better adapted to as 
many volumes. 
Macmillan. $2.50. 


A SOUTHERN BAPTIST 


Dr. William E. Hatcher, for fifty years 
a leader of the Baptist Church in the 
South, is one of those fellow-citizens of 
whom we have reason to be proud, for he 
made his own way from deep poverty and 
discouragement to usefulness and eminence. 
His life, by E. B. Hatcher, shows a lovable 
man, of strong will, immense energy, 
humor and sympathy. 


W. C. Hall. Richmond, Va. $2.50. 


THE SUPERNATURAL IN THE DRAMA 
This unique study of The Supernatural 
in T'ragedy, by Charles E. Whitmore, treats 
the subject from the historical and the crit- 
ical viewpoints. It tells of the use of the 
supernatural by tragic writers of all ages, 
from azgschylus and Seneca thru the medi- 
eval period and the Renaissance to Maeter- 
linck, Ibsen and d’Annunzio, and discusses 
its general place and value in the drama. 
Harvard University Press. $1.75. 
1870—1914 
There is a startling similarity between 
the destruction of Louvain and the bom- 
bardment of the Alsatian capitol during 
the Franco-Prussian War as it is described 
by Paul and Victor Marguerite in Stras- 
bourg. Written many years before the out- 
break of the present war, the book has just 
been translated into English by S. G. Tal- 
lentyre. The tale is terrible yet beautiful in 
its portrayal of courage and hopeless patri- 
otism. 
Dutton. $1.35. 
VOTING TRUSTS 


It is an astute business man who under- 
stands corporations and their possibilities. 
Among these is the Voting Trust, whereby 
a number of stockholders pool their voting 
power. This is useful, at times necessary, 
but like all powers, possible of abuse. Harry 
A. Cushing has written a clear statement 
of its history, purpose and development, 
basing his account on leading cases and 
on many examples of the documents used in 
this method of corporate management. 

Macmillan. $1.50. 


BABYLONIA AND JUDAISM 

Babylonian Texts in the Yale Oriental 
Series contains a selection of fifty-three 
out of some eight thousand tablets and 
other Babylonian inscriptions in the Yale 
collection, translated and edited by Pro- 
fessor A. T. Clay. These inscriptions go 
back to the most archaic period, and offer 
new evidence to support the contention of 
late gaining adherents that the religion and 
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culture of the Hebrews had their origin not 
in Babylonia, but in the Amorite region 
of Palestine and Syria and were imported 
thence to Babylonia. 


Yale University Press. $5. 
HOW TO BUY 


Purchasing is a study of the methods of 
buying intelligently, efficiently and econom- 
ically, and of keeping track of purchases. 
The ideas are applicable to a small busi- 
ness, tho written by one who deals with 
large orders, H. B. Twyfford, of the Otis 
Elevator Company. 

Van Nostrand. $3. 


19TH CENTURY LITERATURE 

The latest volume of the Cambridge his- 
tory of English literature, The Romantic 
Revival, is the work of a large group of 
scholars, each an authority on the subject 
with which he deals. This composite author- 
ship makes it possible for each phase of 
the literary history of the period to be 
treated with a depth of insight and catho- 
licity rarely attainable in the work of an 
individual. Much valuable new material is 
presented on heretofore neglected topics. 


Putnam. $2.50. 
VERSE TO ORDER 


Pretty good are the jingles from all sorts 
of folk whose notability is their only com- 
mon characteristic, and the reason for their 
being asked to contribute to this amusing 
volume of Little Verses with Big Names. 
Not all the rimes are for children, but so 
many, and the best, are that the fat book 
will be no misfit in a youngster’s library, 
while the price will go to help some sick 
baby. 

Doran. $2. 
OVER CROWDS 


Of practical application in the matter of 
understanding and influencing public opin- 
ion are the theories set forth ir The Crowd 
in Peace and War, Sir Martin Conway’s 
at once popular and thoughtful discussion 
of the difference between the group and the 
individual character. If the first chapters 
leave one feeling the helplessness of the in- 
dividual before the crowd, one lays down 
the book with a clearer understanding of 
the causes of group feeling and action, and 
of the direction in which one must move to 
produce effect on mass opinion. 


Longmans, Green. $1.75. 
THE MAKING OF CRIMINALS 


Seventeen Years in the Underworld is a 
straightforward narrative of the opportuni- 
ties society provided for making a criminal 
out of a promising boy of fifteen. Pool room, 
jail, reformatory, penitentiary, the lone- 
some lad and the lure of the underworld 
are presented without prejudice or bitter- 
ness. Wellington Scott, the name assumed 
for this writing, is at his best recounting 
the coming into his life of two real men 
and the place made for himself since that 
time. 

Abingdon Press. 50 cents. 


HIGH PRICE OF LIVING 


Dr. Fabian Franklin in the Cost of 
Living gives an unusually lucid explana- 
tion of the economic factors involved in 
the fluctuation of prices, and of the effects 
of such fluctuation upon various classes of 
people. The quantity theory of money, and 
that of a multiple standard and compen- 
sated money units are set forth with con- 
crete examples that will help many people 
to a better understanding of these perplex- 
ing problems. 

Doubleday, Page. $1. 


VIRGIL’S PASTORAL POETRY 
Virgil’s pastoral poetry represents, in 
some respects more vividly than the “ggne- 
id,” the poet’s profound preoccupation with 
the duties and possibilities of Roman life. 
Its sublimated and purposeful picture of 
rural labor receives at the hands of the late 
Theodore Chickering Williams at once a 
scholarly and musical translation. The sen- 
sitive blank verse of this version of the 
Georgics and Eclogues retains to an ex- 
traordinary degree the majesty and seren- 
ity of the original. 
Harvard University Press. $1. 
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Be Almost any soap will clean the skin 
» | andhair. Many toilet soaps are pure 
; enough to doso without injuring these 
delicate textures. But those who 
want a soap which not only cleanses 
but actually Ae/ps the complexion 
f | and hair are wise to choose Resinol 
: | Soap. 
| The soothing, healing properties 
of Resinol enable it to protect the skin 
and scalp from annoying eruptions, 
keep the complexion clear, and the 
hair rich and lustrous. This, soaps 
which are mere/y pure and cleansing 
cannot be expected to do. 





When the skin is in bad condition, through 
neglect or an unwise use of cosmetics, spread 
on justa little Resinol Ointment for ten minutes 
before using Resinol Soap. Resinol Soap and 
Ointment are sold by all druggists. Trial free, 
write to Dept 1-D, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 
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F Resinol Shaving Stick gives a rich, 
.<creamy lather that soothes the face. 





_\ Improves .your skin 
_|while cleansing it 











































“gaz, pave Your Steps 


P Makes housework easier The handy 
WHEEL TRAY sets full meal on table 
andclearsitinonetrip. Usefulin kitch- 
en, dining room, porch. Lustrous perma- 
nent finish. Two heavy oval trays, 
double capacity. 


$10 in Black $12 in White 
Express prepaid. Booklet free 
ik a il , 
Wheel Tray Co., 439 W. Gist Pl., Chicago 
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FARWELL & RHI 
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The Top 
of Your. 
Head 


should be covered 
with a_ natural 
growth of hair, 
and it can be—if 
roots are not : 
dead. Dandruff : 
can be removed | 
and grey hair 
arrested through our Physical Culture 
Exercises and local treatment for the 
scalp. 


Write for information 


Grace-Mildred Culture Course 
Dept.35, 624 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
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Moore’s 
Larger Stock 
Loose Leaf 
Binders and Sheets 


Sizes, 12x11, 8%x14, 8x10 


If you are looking for an attractive offer 
of a Loose Leaf Outfit—Ledger—Journal— 
Cash Book—Factory Costs—in fact any kind 
of a record—inform us as to your needs, 


We then will show you what 


MOORE’S MODERN METHODS 


can do for you, You will be pleased. 





hy (ole) :3 
MODERN 


This book of 160 pages of instruction and 
information on Loose Leaf Bookkeeping 
mailed FREE on request. 


Moore’s Smaller Stock 
Loose Leaf Binders and Sheets 


Sizes, 

11x8% Loose Leaf Minute Books 

8x10 “Factory Costs 

6x9o% “* “ Order Books 

5x8 aad ** Handy Books for all pur- 


poses 
3x6% 7 “  Salesman’s record books 
and 40 other forms that may be used in 
these sizes. 


Our Loose Leaf Books will fill your every need 
John C. Moore Corporation 
939 Stone Street Rochester, N. Y. 
Established 1839 

















Don’t Wear a Truss 


ROOKS’ APPLIANCE, 

the modern scientific 
invention, the wonderful 
new discovery that re- 
lieves rupture will be 
sent on trial. No ob- 
noxious springs or pads, 
Has automatic Air 
Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts 
together as you would a 
broken limb. No salves. 
No lies. Durable, cheap. 
Sent on trial to prove it, 
Protected by U. 8S. pat- 
ents. Catalogue and 
measure blanks mailed 
free. Send name and 
address today. 


Cc. E. BROOKS, 1952 State St., Marshall, Mich. 











Your business is vastly too important to 
be represented by anything less than a 


WIGGINS Peerless 
Patent Book Form Card 












Many of users compliment the skill 
America’s and care exercised in en- 
largest graving a Wiggins Plate by 

card using Wiggins Cards exclusively, 











Ask for tab of Spogimenss detach 
them = by one and observe their 
t edges and general ex- 


/ The John B. Wiggins Co. 

Established 1857 

Engravers Plate Makers 
Die Embossers 


97-89 East Adams St., CHICAGO 



















PEBBLES 


One hopeful sign is that there are fewer 
new books dealing with the causes of the 
war and more discussing what is to hap- 
pen afterward.—San Francisco Chronicle. 


Little Holland firds compensation for its 
troubles as a neutral. The Holland-Ameri- 
can Steamship Company’s dividend for 
1915 was fifty per cent. In 1914 it was 
seventeen.—Boston Herald. 


Dentist—Open wider, please—wider. 
Patient—A—A— h. 
Dentist (inserting rubber gag, towel and 
sponge—How’s your’ family ?—Harvard 
Lampoon, 





“One of the mysteries of journalism,” 
remarks a newspaper, “is why they persist 
in printing the chess news on the sporting 
page.” Still another mystery of journalism 
is why they eee in printing the chess 
news.—Puck 


Captain—“What’s he 
Casey ?” ; 

Officer—“I don’t know the regular name 
fer it, captain; but I caught him a-flirtin’ 
in the park.” 

Captain—‘Ah, that’s impersonatin’ an 
officer.” —J udge. 


charged with, 


The British debt, March 1, will be close 
to $11,000,000,000. Terrible! Almost $240 
per capita! At this rate it will soon reach 
the gross debt of New York City, which 
was nearly $300 per capita, June 30, if 
reckoned from the last general census in 
the same manner.—New York World. 


A lawyer who was sometimes forgetful, 
having been engaged to plead the cause 
of an offender, began by saying: “I know 
the prisoner at the bar, and he bears the 
character of being a most consummate and 
impudent scoundrel.” Here somebody whis- 
pered to him that the prisoner was his 
client, when he immediately continued: 
“But what great and good man ever lived 
who was not calumniated by many of his 
contemporaries ?’— Case and Comment. 


A professor in an educational institu- 
tion of the city was examining some stu- 
dents in hygienic science. 

“The great city agglomerations vitiate 
the atmosphere,” he said. ‘“Morbiferous 
germs, escaping from inhabited interiors, 
contaminate the air round about. In the 
country, however, the atmosphere remains 
pure. Why is that, Jones?” 

“Because,” said Jones, “the people in 
the country never open their windows.”— 
Tit-Bits. 


“Children,” said the Sunday school su- 
perintendent, “this picture illustrates to- 
day’s lesson: Lot was warned to take his 
wife and daughters and flee out of Sodom. 
Here is Lot and his daughters, with his 
wife just behind them; and there is Sodom 
in the background. Now has any girl or 
boy a question before we take up the study 
of the lesson? Well, Susie?’ 

“Pleathe, thir,” lisped the latest graduate 
from the infant class, “where ith the flea?” 
—Harper’s Magazine. 


GUIDE TO LEADING STATES 

Connecticut: The home of the original 
Yankee, now peopled by insurance agents 
and New Haven officials who are trying to 
live down the past. Also where pure Ha- 
vanas come from. 

Illinois: A piece of land held in reserve 
by the city of Chicago for future golf 
links. 

Massachusetts: The alleged home of the 
highbrow. In reality, a voting booth for 
newly landed immigrants. 

New York: A small body of fans, en- 
tirely surrounded by debt. 

New Jersey: A place that once had a 
reputation for good roads, bad corporations 
and Woodrow Wilson; now living on its 
vast. 

. California: A part of Japan, temporarily 
held by the United States. 

Ohio: A place where the presidential 
candidates don’t come from.—Life. 
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Saved 


on the Lumber, 

Millwork, Hardware 
and Labor. All materia! 
cut-to-fit. Complete homes 
ipped anywhere, fast 
freight. Send stamp- 


for big catalog 172D 
ALADDIN 
















an on ons berate oe LES in stains, colors 
a - relia improved; prices re- 


Toy $11.95 up. 


buy a bicycle, tires or sundries 
— learn A fey dee offers, set ned — 


sna CYCLE Co.” DEPT. x one eee 
CAMP 
Pine Tree Camp for Girls 9:,0cutife! Neom 


sea in pine- “laden air of , Pocono Mountains. Four hours from 
New York and Philad galows and tents on sunny hill. 
Experienced councilors. Hockey, basketball, canoeing—all out- 
door sports. Tutoring if desired. Mndorsed by paren and girls. 
Penn., Philadelphia, 905 8. 47th St., Miss Blan che D. Price. 


WILLIAMSTOWN 


BERKSHIRE HILLS, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE GREYLOCK 


At the Western end of the Mohawk Trail 
Open April 29th 
Send for Copy of “Williamstown the Village Beautiful” 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK 


BOYLSTON STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


a 4 a short walk from N. Y., N. H. & H. and 
B. A. Stations, Convenient to all parts of the 
city. European and American Plans. Music. 


FRED E. JONES - + + + Proprietor 


PRING in the Pines 
Now is the Time 
PINE TREE INN 


Albert A. LeRoy, Prop. LAKEHURST, N. J. 
TOUR TO 
Yellowstone Park, Alaska and the Northwest 


June 28. Two Months. Small Party. 
Send for Itinerary. 
EDWIN C. ATKINSON, 112 North 19th Street, Philadelphia. 


BERMUDA 


Sailings twice a week. 
Golf, Tennis, Boating, Bathing, Cycling 
Twin Screw 
Ss. S. “BERMUDIAN” 
Sails every Wednesday. 
Twin Screw 
Ss. S. “EVANGELINE” 
Under the American Flag. 


Chartered by the Lgl Ee Company. 
Tuesdays, T andS 


WEST INDIES 


New S.S. ““GUIANA"* and other steamers fortnightly for St. 
Thomas, St. Croix, St. Kitts, Antigua, Guadaloupe, Dominica, 
Martinique, St. Lucia, Barbadoes and Demerara. 


For full information apply to 
Quebec 8. 8S. Co., 32 Broadway, New York 
Thos. Cook & Sons, 245 Broadway, N. ¥. Or Any Ticket Agent 















































Sails alternate 
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Independent 
Opinions 




















So long as we talk about the inhabi- 
tants of Mars and the intentions of the 
Kaiser, we are safe, because nobody 
knows anything more about such ques- 
tions than we do. But whenever we get 
down to solid earth and talk about top- 
ics of the common or garden variety we 
are likely to hear from our readers, 
some of whom know more than our 
authors—or think they do, which 
amounts to the same thing. 
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May I be tolerated with a couple of her- 
etical statements on the “Vegetable Gar- 
den,” of March 6? 

1. There is a still better sweet corn than 
Golden Bantam, of the same season. It is 
the Early Catawba. Planted the same day 
with Bantam, it is ready for use three or 
four days ahead. In color when ripe it is 
exactly like Catawba grapes. When just 
ready for cooking it is milk white. 

2. The best time for using parsnips is 
not in the spring (I defy the old notion), 
but in September, October and November. 
Take them when the size of a fountain pen, 
even in August, and they are unsurpassed 
by any other vegetable. 

Joun G. ROBERTS 

Syracuse, New York 






















The Highest Choice 


D° not let it be merely a question of initial cost 
when you make your choice of pianos. The 
matchless music of the Steinway has lifted it above 
the “price” atmosphere for all time. 


It is true, the Steinway does cost a little more. But 
no one who owns a Steinway: has ever a shadow 
of regret for the price paid. It is but little higher 
than the cost of other pianos, and the Steinway 
carries within its perfect mechanism the guarantee 
of a satisfaction beyond all price. 


For more than three-score years it has been the 
ideal of the greatest music masters of their day. 
So the Steinway must command your respectful 
attention before your choice is made. 








Here follows a letter which we dare 
not provide with an “introduction”: 


Secretary Garrison writes a clear, con- 
cise, carefully considered letter of about 
1000 words to President Wilson. The 
President answers with a clear, concise, 
carefully considered letter of about 600 
words. The busy Washington correspondent 
of a great New York newspaper rips off 
3000 words of ill-considered and confusing 
“introduction,” telling us what the letters 
eontain. Then follow the letters them- 
selves. After which the editors, if you ask 
them, will mournfully tell you that they 
haven’t room for half the interesting news 
of the day. 

Brooklyn WILLIS Brooks 
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oad do 


Write for illustrated literature about the 


» TEINWAY 


STEINWAY & SONS, STEINWAY HALL 
107-109 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK 
Subway Express Station at the Door 








An item in our issue of December 20 
on what a cent’s worth of electricity 
would do in the way of cooking or work 
was intended to give the unscientific 
reader a tangible idea of that indefinite 
entity, the kilowatt-hour, which he has 
to pay for, but can never quite grasp. 
The customary price of ten to twelve 
cents was assumed, tho not specified. 
A Kansas City engineer points out, how- 
ever, that our contributor was neither 


accurate nor definite enough in his cal- National Defense—European War LIGH TSS 
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culations: re ee roe, = (YF 
- 3 and 35 equally vital questions thoroughly dis- Gamat we ¢ ABA 

In the first place, nothing is stated as | cussed in THE HANDBOOK SERIES. The | SiAaA = 

to the price or rate at which the current is | Most important arguments on both sides of each | With this self starting, electric lighting plant you can 


supposed to be sold, and this may vary for topic are presented for your ready reference, | have electric lights in yourfarm home, country estate, church, 
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20 Makelour Ove Electric WW 














2 b Indispensable t rell-i > > general store, summer cottage, club, or plantation at 5c or 
domestic use from 13 to 2 cents to as high $x pa ost aid ag ene agg at less per day. ‘Compact, simple—wife can operate it, use electric 
as 15 or even 20 cents per kilowatt-hour » postpaid. compiete list, address irons, washers, cleaners 00 well an plenty of lamps day or night. 

. ms ‘ mod ~ ’ wl Get lights three minutes after uncrating. Write your needs 
depending on many conditions. Therefore Bo C. H. WILSON CO. : for Listas in detail in a letter, NOT A POSTAL CARD to the 
to say a cent's worth will accomplish all x R White Plains, N. Y.| GRAY MOTOR CO.,, 419 Gray Motor Bidg.. Detroit. Mich. 
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**Pretty soft for him” 


F course, it’s pretty soft for the man who 
has made good. But, if you look behind 
for the real cause of his success, you'll find that 
luck played mo part whatever—TRAINING 


did it. Yes, TRAINING secured through 
spare-time study. TRAINING is the big dif- 
ference between you and the man who holds 
down the sort of job you'dliketohave, Don't 
worry because others getahead. ‘Train your- 
self with the help of the International Corre- 
spondence Schools for the job you have in 
mind and you can do as well or even better. 


Tens of thousands of men, at one time no 
better off than you, now hold good jobs as the 
direct result of I. C. S. training. These men 
simply wouldn't stay down. You’re a man 
capable of doing bigger things. Make up 
your mind to do them. But get started. 
Every minute gained brings your success so 
much nearer. Mark and mail this coupon now. 


1. C. S., Box 4503, Scranton, Pa. 
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same whether water or bricks are con- 
cerned. Then the ten tons raised twelve 
feet means 240,000 foot-pounds of work, 
a much larger quantity, by the same cent’s 
worth. Incidentally the one minute has 
nothing to do with it. The cent’s worth will 
do just so much work regardless of the 
time. 

The price of electricity to raise the ten 
tons twelve feet with one cent’s worth 
would have to be 11 cents per kilowatt- 
hour. At 10 cents per kilowatt-hour (a 
common domestic rate) the ten tons could 
be raised 13.2 feet, resistance neglected. 
The rate at which one cent would raise 
the 250 gallons 100 feet would be closely 
12.67 cents per kilowatt-hour. 

W. K. PALMER 

Kansas City, Missouri 








A useful purpose might be served by 
opening a discussion on the question, “On 
what terms ought peace to be made?’ We 
all know that peace must be made, and the 
only question is when and on what terms. 
Yet on both sides there is a disposition 
to close the ears to the discussion of terms. 
“We will not make terms” is a common 
expression. It can be easily understood that 
each group of combatants is unwilling to 
make a proposal lest it should be taken 
for a sign of weakness. Naturally, also, the 
Government of the United States is un- 
willing to make a proposal which might 
be met with a snub. 

But this objection would not apply to an 
open discussion in The Independent. We 
have heard enough discussion as to who 
is to blame; we have also heard many pro- 
posals as to what ought to be done after 
the war. But there has been practically no 
discussion as to how to end the war. If a 
score of proposals were made as to terms, 
and compared and discussed, substantial 
progress might be made. DIPLOMACY 

New York City 

We started such a discussion on No- 
vember 29, in the editorial, ‘What Are 
You Fighting For?” where we brought 
together what has been put forward, of- 
ficially and unofficial, as the terms of 
the several belligerents. When the more 
extravagant of these have been elim- 
inated and the rest reduced to concrete 
terms, they are seen to be not so far 
apart, after all. Certainly they are not 
more difficult to reconcile than many an 
international disagreement that has 
been settled by amicable negotiation or 
arbitration. But when both parties are 
fighting mad, what are you going to do 
about it? At present the sole aim of 
each belligerent is simply to lick the 
other. 








The efforts to bring the churches to- 
gether on a common creed have had 
little success. Perhaps better results 
may be obtained if the attempt is made 
to bring them together on a financial 
basis. The “federated fair” seems to 
be a step in that direction. 


Most churches have to resort to money- 
making schemes. In small towns where 
there are several churches of as many de- 
nominations, it is always a difficult matter 
to prevent their financial projects from 
conflicting in the matter of convenient 
dates and places. Sharp competition and 
even bitter hostilities are aroused and the 
saying that most American villages have 
several churches only a stone’s throw apart 
becomes more than a simile. 

Middlebury churches are doing away 
with that sort of thing. Three years ago, 
as an experiment. the Protestant churches 
of this town held a federated fair in the | eer 
town hall. It was such a success finan- 
cially and socially that the plan has been 
continued and the churches have estab- 
lished a permanent Fair Association. The 
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division of profits is on terms of equal 
shares after expenses are paid. 

It may be a far cry from federated 
church fairs to church federation, but it 
certainly is a step in that direction. There 
is nothing more unifying than a common 
financial interest. We find that we can 
work together harmoniously and we have 
become better acquainted socially than we 
could have, in any other way. The effect 
has been most wholesome in our commun- 
ity life as an example of federated effort 
in church life. Years of occasional union 
religious services have not succeeded in 
bringing tle churches into such intimate 
friendliness as has the federated fair. 

HARRIET G. COCKRAN 

Middlebury, Vermont 


Your assumption in “The Heritage of 
Hate” editorial of March 13, that the 
Catholic Irish—who form 95 per cent of 
the Nationalist or Home Rule party—are 
enlisting in great numbers for the defense 
of the Empire is quite erroneous. 

The census of 1911 shows that Ireland 
contained nine and seven tenths of the 
population of the British Isles. Since the 
outbreak of the war 4,000,000 men in the 
United Kingdom have volunteered for serv- 
ice and of these less than 100,000 enrolled 
in Ireland. Of these 40 per cent (Protestant 
Irish) are anti-Home Rule. So that less 
than 60,000 Home Rulers have joined the 
colors. Based on 74 per cent (Catholic 
Irish) of its population, Ireland should 
have sent 287,000 men to the front, as rep- 
resentative of the Nationalist sentiment. 

The population of England proper is 75 
per cent of the total population of the Brit- 
ish Isles, yet 90 per cent of the new army 
was born there. Of the first Canadian con- 
tingent 70 per cent were born in England. 

The man today who is doing the fighting 
in the British Army is the Englishman 
born. He has been so modest about it that 
it is assumed by most Americans that 
Irishmen, Scotchmen, Canadians, ete., are 
doing all the dying. Since the beginning 
of the war I have read in the London Times 
the daily record of killed and wounded and 
the vast preponderance of English names 
clearly shows that the Englishman is in 
the forefront of battle. 

With regard to the navy, the Irish make 
a still poorer showing—less than 5 per 
cent being born in Ireland. I do not wish 
thus to disparage the Irish people, for their 
valor is well established, but to do justice 
to those men of the English race who to- 
day as never before are freely offering their 
lives to the service of their country. 


JOHN RHODES 
New York City 


We did not say or assume that the 
Irish Catholics were enlisting in as 
great a proportion as the Irish Protes- 
tants or the English. The recent meet- 
ing at the Hotel Astor showed that 
there was, as we said, an irreconcilable 
faction who maintained “The Heritage 
of Hate.” An 'rishman recently in Lon- 
don speaks of “the absolute conviction 
of the Scotch, Irish and Welsh troops, 
as well as of all the colonial troops, 
that they are deliberately sacrificed in 
battle, in order to spare the English 
regiments.” As our correspondent points 
out, an examination of the casualty lists 
does not confirm this charge. 

Such jealousies and mutual mistrust 
are unwarranted and unfortunate. Af- 
ter living together for two thousand 
years, the people of the United King- 
dom should be united. However much 
Ireland has been wronged in the past, 
she has recently been treated with wis- 
dom and generosity. Her grievances in 
regard to land and local government 
are being removed and she should not 
allow her ancient resentment to inter- 
fere with future prosperity. 
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THE INVESTOR’S SERVICE 


The Independent is now offering a Service for Investors in which 
personal attention will be given to the desires of its subscribers for infor- 
mation in regard to investments of all kinds. We cannot of course decide 
for our readers where they should put their savings and will not undertake 
the responsibility of recommending specific securities to any individual. 
But we ask our readers to write to us frankly and this Department will 
give them by letter or thru the columns of The Independent such impartial 
information as may assist them in making a wise decision for themselves. 














RAILROAD EQUIPMENT OBLIGATIONS 


RIVATE investors of small means 

are not so well acquainted with 

railroad equipment bonds as they 
are with first mortgage railroad and 
public utility bonds or with stocks. 
Bonds secured by equipment have often 
been regarded in the same light as 
chattel mortgages on movable property, 
altho the analogy is not fair, as equip- 
ment is highly productive while ordi- 
nary chattels are usually not. 

Incidentally there is overlooked the 
fact that cars and locomotives form a 
most vital part of a railroad’s property 
without which it could not operate. It 
is absolutely essential that a railroad 
acquire new equipment from time to 
time as old cars are scrapped or new 
cars are needed. The most approved 
method of financing such purchases is 
by the issuance of bonds maturing in 
series during the life of the property 
covered. 

The original equipment bond as now 
known was really the product of the 
weak financial condition of a few rail- 
roads during the early seventies and the 
absence of proper provisions in rail- 
road mortgages of that time for the is- 
suance of bonds for equipment. Bonds 
could have been issued under the mort- 
gages, but there were no provisions for 
depreciation of the equipment and re- 
placement when it had no value for 
operating purposes. Some prudent rail- 
road men of the period cited saw the 
advantages of a “pay-as-you-go” policy 
rather than the issuance of long term 
bonds for short-lived property, and the 
equipment bond maturing serially was 
the result. 

The life of a wooden car is estimat- 
ed at about seventeen years, while a 
steel car lasts twenty or more. Most 
cars are now made of steel, or wood 
with steel under-frame. Having in mind 
the extinction of the equipment debt 
prior to the time when the property 
begins to depreciate, a railroad company 
wishing to purchase equipment will 
pay from 10 to 25 per cent of the cost 
price in cash and issue bonds for the 
remainder. The bonds usually mature 
in semi-annual series amounting to 5 
per cent of the total authorized issue. 
In this manner, by the time the prop- 
erty has depreciated 50 per cent the 
entire issue of bonds will have been re- 
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tired and the railroad will still have 
five or ten additional years’ use out of 
its equipment. 

There are several plans for the issu- 
ance of railroad equipment obligations. 
One provides for the direct purchase of 
equipment by a railroad and the issu- 
ance of bonds to the extent of 75 to 90 
per cent of the purchase price. The 
bonds are secured by a first lien on the 
equipment in favor of a trustee. They 
are a direct obligation of the railroad 
and mature in series of 5 per cent of 
the total amount at each semi-annual 
interest period; title to the equipment 
remains absolutely with the trustee 
until the last series of bonds has ma- 
tured and been retired. At this junc- 
ture, absolute title reverts to the rail- 
road company. As the amount of equip- 
ment bonds decreases, the equity for 
the outstanding bonds increases cor- 
respondingly. At the time the final pay- 
ment is made the equipment is worth 
a much greater sum than that repre- 
sented by the last series of bonds. These 
are straight equipment bonds. 

Car trust bonds or car trust certifi- 
cates differ somewhat, the former se- 
cured by an agreement of conditional 
sale and the latter representing a bene- 
ficial interest in a lease. Under the con- 
ditional sale a manufacturing company 
will transfer the title to equipment to a 
trust company, 


cured by the contract of conditional 
sale and are the direct obligation of the 
railroad issuing them. 

Car trust certificates issued under the 
“Philadelphia Plan” are very generally 
used for financing a railroad’s equip- 
ment requirements. Under this plan an 
agreement is made for the purchase of 
equipment between a railroad company, 
a trust company and certain third par- 
ties. A lease of the equipment is made 
by the trustee with the railroad, title 
remaining with the trustee, and certifi- 
cates of beneficial interest in the lease 
are issued to investors. The railroad 
agrees under the lease to pay semi- 
annual interest on the certificates out- 
standing and serial instalments of prin- 
cipal as they mature, usually semi- 
annually. When the entire issue of cer- 
tificates has been retired, title is vested 
in the railroad company. The principal 
and interest on the certificates are 
guaranteed by the railroad company by 
endorsement. 

Conditional sales are not recognized 
in Pennsylvania as a proper means of 
issuing equipment bonds, so the lease 
method is used. Car trust certificates 
issued by a Pennsylvania corporation, 
trustee or equipment association are 
free of state taxes in Pennsylvania to 
resident owners when the railroad issu- 
ing the certificates agrees to refund 
the tax. 

As equipment deteriorates and is lia- 
ble to be destroyed by fire, flood or 
wreck, holders of equipment obligations 
must be safeguarded. Provisions are in- 
cluded in the trust agreement to the 
effect that during the life of the bonds 
the equipment is to be kept insured 
against loss and that the railroad com- 
pany must replace any part or all of 
such equipment as may be damaged or 
destroyed. Many indentures provide 
that the railroad company must fur- 
nish a statement to the trustee each 
year, or oftener if required, setting 
forth the true physical condition of the 
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equipment secured by the bonds or cer- 
tificates. For identification each car or 
locomotive is distinguished by a plate 
attached to its side stating that it is 
the property of so and so as trustee. 

While rolling stock usually represents 
about one-fifth of a railroad’s total in- 
vestment, it is the most important rev- 
enue-producing part of the property 
owned. Equipment includes locomotives, 
passenger and freight cars, mail cars, 
baggage cars, crane cars, snow plows, 
refrigerator cars, tank cars, car fer- 
ries, etc. The courts have recognized 
that a railroad in receivership must not 
default on the principal or interest on 
equipment obligations inasmuch as the 
loss of its equipment would seriously 
cripple its earning capacity. In most 
cases on record the interest on such 
bonds has been paid even when interest 
on first mortgage bonds was in default. 
During the crisis of 1893-1896 over 
100,000 miles of railroad was in the 
hands of receivers, yet it is stated that 
not a dollar was lost by holders of 
equipment securities. 

The mortgage bondholders of a com- 
pany in receivership recognize, of 
course, that as the equipment bonds are 
retired the less interest there is to pay, 
and their equity in the property in- 
creases proportionately. In current re- 
organizations many mortgage bonds are 
either being scaled down or else com- 
pelled to accept junior bonds, or even 
stocks, whi] equipment obligations are 
nearly always provided for by a cash 
payment. 

On account of their short maturity, 
rarely over fifteen years, equipment 
bonds have a very good market and do 
not fluctuate greatly in price. A favor- 
able factor is that the value of the 
equipment is known at the outset and 
the investor can easily figure what 
equity he has above the total issue of 
bonds. If, for instance, he purchases a 
bond of an issue of $800,000 against 
equipment costing $1,000,000, he knows 
that there is 20 per cent in value over 
his bonds. Also, that in five years, if 
his bonds are for a longer term, he will 
have an equity of 50 per cent and can 
feel assured that his principal is safe 
aside from the guarantee or direct obli- 
gation on the part of the railroad com- 
pany. 

The most discriminating investors are 
attracted by the soundness of equip- 
ment obligations and large amounts are 
purchased by banks, institutions and 
insurance companies. The Equitable 
Life, New York Life, Mutual Life and 
Prudential Life are among the promi- 
nent insurance companies that report 
very large holdings of these bonds. The 
amount held by investors today is 
placed at about $550,000,000, while in 
1890 there were less than $50,000,000 
outstanding. For the convenience of the 
investor some of the best issues are 
listed on the preceding page, together 
with maturity dates and approximaté 
yields. 








The following dividends are announced: 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company, common, 
extra, 4 per cent, payable April 1. 


D. C. Heath & Co. preferred, quarterly, 1% 
per cent, payable April 1. 

















Exempt from 
Federal Income Taxes 


$150,000 


State of Tennessee 
Refunding 4s 1925-53 


Legal Investment for 
Savings Bank in New York, 
Connecticut, etc. 


Price 101 and interest 
(Subject to sale) 


Send for Circular **I-5028"" 


Rédmond ao. 


33 Pine St., - New York 





























Continued 
Investment Buying 


= 


is rapidly diminishing the available 
supply of good bonds at. attractive 
prices, 


|| Safety and Good Return 


are the prime requisites of most | 
investors. 

Safety is always a question of 
intrinsic worth behind the security. 


| Yield is measured by current 
| conditions. 





Let us send you a list of a few 
bonds which are still available at 
attractive prices. 


List and Booklet “‘The Simplicity 
of Investing’ on request for 
Circular I-36. 


N. W. Halsey & Co. 


New York Philadelphia 
Boston Detroit 


Chicago San Francisco | 
St. Louis Baltimore 
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“THE COMPANY WITH THE PYRAMID 


CAB Kees OF © 


TIVE fess "PyR 
Conse te Mog 





2 
ce DIR 
TA) S26 











S sore 
R 297) W478 ig R 
yeh 307,616.00 | 127 679 35 0G, 
$97,623.59 | 147133 06 RESS 
383,394 20 } 17! 249 66 
618,192 98 | 183.108 57 ‘ 
915.132 37 | 206407 96 Cc 
965.14793 | 2066205 
7,0:4.579.95 | 214.060 60 
1101,451.03 | 219.983 36 
1191,063.33 | 237759 15 
1.269. b | 264.744 a3 
1,505,101 304,331.79 
1,588,61666 | 323.479 6) 
1,659, 157.79 _ | 138.69 
1,839.961.20 | 400 68i.e4 
1,985, 621.3 429.46778 
2,182 564 46 434 496 















3,367,026.27 $003,255.03 

































































| 3.474,663.66 | 1,017,632.87 
FIRE INSURANCE Co. 
[—sisesose—|—tsskerets—\ 
f 4.661.149.81 1408.661.54 \ 
y | 5.196.017.46 1510.064.23 \ 
[__5.553.270.70 1.578.330.6862 |\ 
i 5,725. 809.34 1,654,504.6! \ 
[___ 6.097, 867. 1,700, 761.60 1 
6.250,526-8 1,703,.433.67 \ 
| 6.350, 079.C 1,728, 713.78 \ 
i 6,515,829.5 2,006,944.79 \ 























TOTAL LIABILITIES EXCEPT CAPITAL$3.158.88479 
POLICY HOLDERS SURPLUS ---- $3,356,944.79 














6% Farm Land Bonds 


So well secured 


(Property valued at approximately 
(three times bond issue.) 


By such excellently situated land, 


(In a widely known wheat pro- 
(ducing district, every acre being 
(within six miles of a railroad.) 

And for such a small amount per acre 
(Only about one-quarter of the price 


(that similar land has brought in 
(this section,) 


that the Investment is safe beyond 
question and suitable for investors 
requiring sound security and excel- 
lent yield. 


Ask for Circular No. 609 AB 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


(Established 1865) 


10 So. La Salle Street Chicago 























CAPITAL, $2,000,000 


and other property, real or personal, for 


WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY, Vice-President 
WILLIAMSON PELL, Assistant Secretary 


JOHN A. STEWART, 
LYMAN J. GAGE 


WM. ROCKEFELLER J G 
PAYNE WHITNEY 


FRANK LYMA 
JAMES STILLMAN EDWARD W. SHELDON 
JOHN J. PH CHAUNCEY KEEP 


. LPS 
LEWIS CASS LEDYARD GEORGE L. RIVES 





CHARTERED 1853 


United States Trust Company of New York 


45-47 WALL STREET 


SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $14,303,188.22 


THE COMPANY ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUAR 
ITARY OF COURT MONEYS, and in other recognized trust ae —_— 


It allows interest at current rates on deposits, and holds, manages and invests money, securities 


EDWARD W. =e. om - 
° EST: Secre 
CHARLES A. EDWARDS ai | = 
TRUSTEES 


ARTHUR CURTISS JAMES CORNELIUS N. BLI . 
WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY HENRY W. de FOREST 
WILLIAM STEWART TOD WM. VINCENT ASTOR 
OGDEN MILLS CHAS. F. HOFFMAN 
EGERTON L. WINTHROP 


individuals, estates and corporations. 


Chairman of Board 


WILLIAM SLOANE 
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TWAT OM Ce 
Joined This 


Cigar Club 


For forty years I’ve been 
smoking a cigar made from 
a tobacco I buy in the 
Vuelta district in Cuba. 
I’ve never found its equal. 

My friends and their 
friends have insisted on 
my supplying them froin 
my private stock. 

So now there are over 16,000 
of them ordering together. We 
keep one man busy selecting 
only the choicest leaves. 


Co-operative Plan 
Means Mutual Saving 


Our Co-operative Club uses 
over 2,000,000 cigars a year, 
So we secure quantity prices, 
We made these cigars for our 
own use. We have no dealers 
nor salesmen, Here again is a 
saving. 

We can sell about 100,000 of 
our present supply. We've put 
the price at $5.00 per hundred, 
$2.60 for s50—which is about 
what they cost us. they 
could be purchased at a store 
they would cost twice as much, 


First Five Free 


We're perfectly willing to 
have you try a few to decide 
for yourself that they can’t be 
matched anywhere. Weare sure 
you'll enjoy their rare, mild 
flavor and delightful aroma. 

Merely send us toc for pack- 
ing, revenue and postage and 
try your five free. If they 
please you, we'll be glad to 
have you join our club. Don’t 
delay. Write today for trial 
cigars, but please use your busi- 
ness letter head or enclose 
your business card. 


J. Rogers Warner 
126 Lockwood Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 











Eract Size 
— 


SPEECHES, DEBATES, PAPERS 
Expert service on your special subject, prompt- 
ly, at low charges. Write us your needs. 


RESEARCH BUREAU, 500 Fifth Ave., New York 











No. 18], $6.50 


No. 7J, $5.00 No. 15J, $5.50 


“*Hour-Glass Chairs’’ 


From Canton, China. we import these ar- 
tistic examples of Oriental craftsman- 
ship, suggesting in every line cool and 
restful repose. Woven of carefully se- 
lected rattan by expert weavers, un- 
der the supervision of the Vantine 
representatives in the Far East. 
Unaffected by water, and greatly 
improved when occasionally 
drenched, May be used on the 
Y lawn as satisfactorily as on the 
porch, as they have no legs to sink 
into the earth. 


Write for Beautiful Booklet 


For out-of-town distribution we have published an 
Interesting booklet entitled «* Comfortable Summer 
Furniture,"’ which illustrates and describes our 

complete collection of this unique Oriental furniture, 
ineluding chairs, chaise lounge, morris chair, tables, 
stools, ete. With this booklet, which is mailed postpaid 
on request, you may shop by mail at Vantine’s as satis- 
factorily as though you personally visited our store. Write 
today, as the edition is limited. Address Department 37. 


*A-A-VANTINE-&-CO-Inc- 

















L[usuv ance 


Conducted by 
W. E. UNDERWOOD 




















PARTICIPATING AND NON-PAR- 
TICIPATING LIFE INSURANCE 


A request comes from a reader in 
Indianapolis for my “opinion as to the 
relative value of participating and non- 
participating life insurance.” In com- 
plying, I wish it understood that in 
expressing a choice of one, I do not in 
the slightest degree abridge the value 
or the merits of the other. As between 
the two, I am a mutualist. 

Insurance is a loss-distributing sys- 
tem. That is a fundamental fact. In 
life insurance we know that the loss 
will certainly occur, for men always 
die. In addition to the loss claims, 
money is required to run the system. 
The persons insured furnish all these 
funds. To those interested, then, life 
insurance is an expense. That being 
true, it is desirable it should be reduced 
to a safe minimum. 

A capably managed mutual company 
can achieve that end; a non-participat- 
ing company cannot. Its expense will 
be greater than the irreducible mini- 
mum to the extent of the sum paid 
stockholders on their investments in the 
company’s capital. 

It does not follow from this that 
any mutual company has as yet reduced 
the net cost of the service to the lowest 
point consistent with safety; nor does 
it mean that no stock company is fur- 
nishing it at a cost below that paid by 
the policyholders in some mutual com- 
panies. The best managed mutuals im- 
prove in this respect every year; the 
best managed stock companies do better 
than a number of mutuals. But, given 
managements of equal skill, experience 
and business ability, one operating a 
mutual and the other a stock company, 
the lower net cost rate to policyholders 
will be attained by the mutual, because 
the dividends to stockholders will be 
an expense factor in the latter which 
is absent in the former. 

In considering this question it is es- 
sential that the human element involved 
be kept in mind. In the last analysis, 
we will find that the interests of policy- 
holders in every insurance company are 
largely dependent on the personal char- 
acter of the few men running them. 
Splendid ability is not enough. They 
must inherently possess a fine quality 
of morality and a sense of duty to ac- 
cepted trusts that is beyond the reach 
of temptation. As a matter of fact, 
that is one of the principal differences 
between companies. The directors, offi- 
cers and representatives who are con- 
cerned too often about their individual 
promotion or financial gain lack that 
sturdiness of character necessary to the 
faithful steward. It is enough for such 





Physical Culture fo 
jn 


the Face 


My Facial Beauty Ex- 
ercises will make you look 
many years younger. 


Won't you let me tell 
you how you can remove 
wrinkles and restore the 
fresh complexion and con- 
tour of girlhood as thou- 
sands of others have done? 


Write today for my new 
FREE booklet. If you 
will tell me what improve- 
ments you would like, I 
can write you more help- 
fully. 


KATHRYN MURRAY ~ 
Suite Y-4, Garland Building, CHICAGO 


The first woman to teach Scientific Facial Exercise. 


ies sent for $1 


Charges prepaid. Something new. Duties 

free. Satisfaction or money refunded. Dealers 

and jobbers invited. 
MATSUMOTO-DO 

Dept. 530 Tokyo, Japan 


THE LIVERPOOL 
AND LONDON 
AND GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited 


NEW YORK OFFICE, No. 80 WILLIAM STREET. 


DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share 
will be paid on Saturday, April 15, 1916, 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on Friday, March 31, 1916. 


G. D. Mine, Treasurer. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NO. 67 

A quarterly dividend of two per cent. (two 
dollars per share) on the capital stock of this 
Company has been declared, payable on April 
15, 1916, at the office of the Company, 131 State 
street, Boston, Mass., to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on March 24, 1916. 

The said dividend is not payable on shares sub- 
scribed for under the terms of the Company’s 
circular letter to stockholders dated January 21, 
1916. JOHN W. DAMON, Assistant Treasurer 


& MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
A quarterly dividend of 14%% (87% cents per 
share), on the PREFERRED stock of this Com- 
pany will be paid April 15, 1916. 
4A dividend of 1%% (75 cents per share) on the 
COMMON stock of this Company for the quarter 
ending March 31, 1916, will be padd April 29, 1916. 
Both dividends are payable tv stockholders of 
record as of March 31, 1916. 
H. D. SHUTS, Treasurer 
New York, March 22, 1916. 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 
BOSTON 

Preferred Stock 
The regular quarterly dividend of one and three- 
quarters per cent. has been declared by the Di- 
rectors of this Corporation, payable April 1, 1916, 

to preferred stockholders of record March 

1916. Checks will be mailed. 

WINFIELD 8S. SMYTH, Treasurer 


STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 
49 Wall Street 
PREFERRED STOCK DIVIDEND NO. 26 

New York City, March 22, 1916. 
The Directors of this Company have today de- 
clared a_ dividend of TWO AND ONE-HALF 
(2%%) PER CENT., from the earnings of the 
Company upon the Preferred Stock, payable 
15, 1916, at the offices of the Company, 
Preferred Stockholders of record on April 5, 1916. 
The transfer books of the Preferred Stock wil? 
be closed on April 5, 1916, at three o’clock p. m., 
and opened on April 17, 1916, at ten o'clock a. m. 

JOS. A. KNOX, Treasurer 

















50 Hand-made Japanese 
Novelt 
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REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 


The Bank of America 


at the close of business on the 17th day of 


March, 1916: 
RESOURCES 


Stock and bond investments, viz. : 
Public securities (book value, 
$501,000), market value... 
Private securities (book value, 
$4,675,902.07), market value 
Real estate owned............ 
Loans and discounts secured by 
bond and mortgage, deed or 


$502,600.00 


4,736,477-07 
900,000.00 


other real estate collateral... 5,000.00 
Loans and discounts secured by 

SO eee 17,828,077.96 
Loans, discounts, and bills pur- 

chased not secured bycollateral 9,514,278.24 
CORIO 5:0:0.0:c0:c 002000000 aes 5-17 
Due from trust companies, 

banks, and bankers.......... 1,847,536.04 
ee rrr 6,147,530.02 


United States legal tender notes 


and notes of national banks. 2,677,044.00 


Federal Reserve notes......... 40,000.00 
Cash items, viz.: 
Exchanges and checks for 
next day’s clearings....... 21,789,876.20 
Other cash items............ 277,066.12 
Customers’ liability on accept- 
ances (see liabilities, per contra) 500,000.00 
Other assets, viz.: 
Accrued interest not entered 
on books at close of busi- 
ness of above date........ 94,200.00 | 
TD ucauhuscsabeepaeeeeen $66,859,690.82 
LIABILITIES 
Oe Oe eer ee $1,500,000.00 
Surplus on market values: 
eee SS eee 6,000,000.00 
Undivided profits........... 308,057.37 
Surplus on book values........ 6,191,342.37 
Deposits: 
Due New York State savings 
DE oc cceruanvea wen eee 4,514,218.29 
Deposits subject to check.... 18,721,505.75 
Demand certificates of deposit 668.58 
Cashiers’ checks outstanding. 671,223.63 
eS EO eee 17,067,565.55 
Unpaid dividends......... 3,467.00 
Due trust companies, banks, 
RT IS pa: 6k onedeas 17,533,324.65 
Acceptances of drafts payable at 
a future date or authorized by 
commercial letters of credit.. 500,000.00 
Other liabilities, viz.: 
Accrued interest not entered 
on books at close of busi- 
ness on above date........ 39,660.00 
TNE acti 5 6acashcmen iene heel $66,859,690.82 






































This Staunch, 
Dependable 
Letter Cabinet 


files 20,000 Letter Size Papere, 
or equivalent of Catalogs, Tar- 
iffs, Orders, Clippings, etc., on 
edge for quickest finding. Fi Pa- 
per held vertically by follo 
locks. Drawers roll oa Roller 
Bearings and are Dust-pro- 


ed. 
Its frame joints are each in- 
terlocked, glued and held with 


two screws. Practically wear- 


proof. 
Solid, Seasoned Oak, $ 
handsomely finished 
Golden, Natural or 
Weathered. A practi- Preight 
cal, serviceable file for Paid 
any office. SeeN 


No. 421 


ff» Sectional Bookcases 
offer greatest value in capacity, appearance and utility. 


Sections 34 in. wide, various 
heights. Metal-framed glass, slid- 


ing doors. Dust- 
31225 tight. yet easily 
—_— 





——, Hand- 

ely finished 

Preight Paid Solid Oak—any 
See Note popular finish. 

Get catalogs of Files, Bookcases 

and Music-Room Furniture. 
NOTE: We pay f Soot at prices 
in Eastern and 


See your dealer or write 


The 2a Mfg. Co. 
61 Union 8t., Monroe, Mich, 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 75 John St. 
Made also in Canada by 
The Kuechtel Furniture Co., Led. 
Hanover, Ont. 






8 Feet Book Space 
and Roomy Drawer 














a one that he performs his duty with 
rigid fidelity, without regard to the re- 


‘ward he is to receive. In most cases he 


will come into all that is justly his. 
This is not always true, for I have evi- 
dence of several exceptions, due to the 
fact, however, that the faithful man 
was overruled by associates more 
powerful and less just than he. In such 
cases, the latter is feared, distrusted 
and, as far as may be, forced out of 
the councils of his fellow-managers, 
while his participation in affairs is re- 
duced to a minimum. 

Personally I prefer, when asked to 
indicate a choice, participating to non- 
participating life insurance; but I have 
no strong objections to urge to the lat- 
ter when furnished by a company of 
proper financial condition conducted by 
men of proved good moral and business 
character. The policyholder who takes 
a non-participating policy should un- 
derstand that the premium he is pay- 
ing is ten, twelve, sometimes fifteen per 
cent lower than he would pay for a 
participating policy; and for that rea- 
son he will get no dividends. In other 
words, that there will never be any 
reduction in the amount of his annual 
premium. Beyond that, and the addi- 
tional fact that the company is con- 
trolled by stockholders who have the 
power, rarely exercized, of inflicting in- 
jury on the interests of policyholders, 
there is no difference requiring consid- 
eration. 

Mutual companies can be misman- 
aged and the interests of their mem- 
bers, as we saw by the New York 
legislative investigation of 1905, can be 
hurt; but if the state insurance depart- 
ments, with their unlimited power of 
visitation and examination, do their 
duty properly, the irregularities of 
managements can be quickly detected 
and promptly supprest. 

Stock companies should be restricted 
to the transaction of non-participating 
life insurance, and all mutual compa- 
nies should be prohibited from issuing 
non-participating policies. The two 
classes should never be mixed in the 
same company. Mutual policyholders 
are members and owners of the com- 
pany; policyholders in a stock company 
are buyers from the owners, the stock- 
holders. 

It is not a question of security in 
either case. Most companies now are 
good for their death losses at any time. 
The laws governing reserves and the 
supervision exercized by the states put 
that point almost beyond the shadow 
of a doubt. It is a question of net cost 
during a term of years; a question of 
skilful and honest management; a ques- 
tion of permanent immunity against 
dereliction of duty, incapacity and per- 
sonal cupidity. 








N. C. H., Rolla, Mo.—The market value 
of stock in a life insurance company is 
impossible of ascertainment. It is generally 
held by a comparatively small number of 
persons and is never listed on any of the 
exchanges. I judge from such indications 
as are available in its reports that the 
Missouri State Life is in a prosperous con- 
dition, but am in no position to prophesy 
the value or future income of its stock to 
investors. 























REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY OF N. Y. 


at the close of business on the 
March, 1916: 
RESOURCES 
Stock and bond investments, viz.: 
Public securities (book value 
$13,803,425.20); market 
value 
Private securities (book value 
$32,589,893.32); market 
WEED snakes danse scmakans 
Meal estate owned... .cccccess 
Mortgages owned.........+.00> 
Loans and discounts secured by 
bond and mortgage, deed or 
other real estate collateral... 
Loans and discounts secured by 
other collateral 


Loans, discounts and bills pur- 
chased not secured by col- 
lateral 


Overdrafts (secured) 
Due from approved reserve de- 
positaries, less amount of off- 
OE eiws ceneverconeatuneaee 
Due from trust companies, banks 
and bankers not included in 
DTECOUIGE MEW.o0 60.00.000000.0 
DE. £cauta eee eicesueweeaaone 
United States legal tender notes 
and notes of National Banks. 
Other CAB MEMES. ....000.00 0000.00 
Customers’ 


liability on accept- 


ances (see liabilities per con- 
tra) 
Other assets, viz.: 
Accrued interest 
books at close 

on above date 


entered on 
of business 
Accrued interest not entered 
on books at close of busi- 


puiheandmnibaaananes $ 


LIABILITIES 
ree errr re 
Surplus on market values: 

Surplus fund 
Undivided profits........... 
Surplus on book values....... 
Deposits: 
Preferred, as follows: 
Due New York State Sav- 
NE IS shoot arwawnns 
Other deposits due as exec- 
utor, administrator, guar- 
dian, receiver, trustee, 
committee or depositary. 
Not preferred, as follows: 
Deposits subject to check. 
Time deposits, certificates 
and other deposits, the 
payment of which cannot 
legally a pene within 
thirty 


OL rn 
Cashier’s checks outstand- 
ing including similar 
checks of other officers... 
Due trust companies, banks 
OnG DORIS cicccccvese 
Acceptances of drafts payable at 
a future date or authorized 
by commercial letters of credit 
Other liabilities, viz.: 
Reserves for taxes.......... 
Accrued interest entered on 
books at close of business 
OM SBOVE GOtE. occ ccccccce 
Accrued interest not entered 
on books at close of busi- 
ness on above date........ 
Estimated unearned discounts 


ME ci nieibied ideas ++ $176,714,407. uf 


Ee Pre ee eee $13,803,425.29 


176,714,407.11 


17th day of 








32,589,893.32 

1,400,152.92 | 
$47,393.70 | 
' 


} 

280,186.01 | 
54.499,709.39 
17,054,427.14 | 


375.85 | 
| 


40,717,217.50 
1,573,700.42 
11,971,512.60 
205,625.00 


751.00 


1,000,000.00 


746,768.77 


282,819.44 
40,388.70 





$3,000,000.00 


15,000,000.00 


2,746,750.82 
17,689,930.89 


222,149.46 


1,282,186.28 


-117,963,964.50 


11,168,548.93 


5,627,103.31 


11,545.31! 


17,302,887.33 | 


1,000,000,.00 


175,068.26 


813,297.92 


225,999.51 
174,905.48 
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THE CITY 
MANAGER PLAN 


Resolved, That all American cities 
should adopt the Dayton, Ohio, City 
Manager Plan of municipal govern- 





The City Manager Plan of municipal 
government has been developing rapidly 
for the past few years. Sumter, South 
Carolina, put it into effect in January, 
1913. Since this date twenty-five cities 
and towns, of which Dayton, Ohio, is 
the largest, have adopted city manager 
government. This brief was prepared 
by R. S. Fulton. 


AFFIRMATIVE 
I. Dayton Plan offers safest means for mu- 
nicipal government. 

A. It approaches nearest to successful 
German system. 

B. Preferable to Mayor and council. 

1. Ex-President Eliot and James 
Bryce call ward system “dead failure.” 

2. Dayton Plan fixes responsibility. 

3. Brings expert men to its service. 

4. Establishes continuity in office. 

(a) Two members, then three mem- 
bers, of board of commissioners, are 
elected every alternate two years. 

(b) City manager is appointed for in- 
definite time. 

5. Destroys ward lines and patronage. 

C. Superior to commission system. 

1. Retains and adds to merits of com- 
mission system. 

(a) Retains idea of 
elected legislative body. 

(b) Retains unification of powers. 

(c) Adds expert manager and perma- 
nent force of trained executives. 

2. Concentrates responsibility for ad- 
ministrative work in city manager. 

3. In commission system responsibil- 
ity for administrative work is divided. 

4. Unlike commission system it sepa- 
rates legislative and executive functions. 

II. Proposed plan sound in theory. 

A. Basic principles of Dayton Char- 
ter are sound. 

1. Five commissioners elected on non- 
partisan ballot from city as whole con- 
stitute legislative body. 

2. These commissioners can be recalled 
by voters thru initiative, referendum. 

8. Administrative functions delegated 
to city manager. 

4. Manager holds universal appointive 
power over administrative department. 

5. Charter provides for _ scientific 
methods of business: 

(a) Detailed budget. 

(b) Accounting: system. 

(c) Time reports. 

(d) Uniform departmental reports. 

(e) Service records. 

(f) Centralized purchasing. 

(g) Modern appliances for 
cleaning. 

{h) Public welfare department. 

Makes municipal government like 
me organization. 

1. Citizen represents shareholder. 

2. Commissioners represent directors. 

3. City manager represents manager. 

4. Departmental heads are aids to 
manager. 

C. Eliminates politics. 

1. Manager need not be city resident. 

2. He is appointed for his merits. 

3. Departmental heads are appointed 
for ability. 

4. Commissioners are elected on non- 
partizan ticket. 

D. Manager cannot become autocratic. 

1. He is subject to public control thru 
initiative, referendum, recall. 

2. Holds office at will of commis- 
sioners. 

3. Power of manager to dismiss and 


40 


responsible 


street 


appoint employees is guided by merit 
system of civil service. 

E.. May be applied to cities of any size. 

1. Functions of municipal corporation, 
as in Dayton, can be performed by de- 
partments in which heads are in direct 
touch with manager. 

2. Council can be large in large cities 
and small in small cities. 

3. Council may be elected at large, or 
by districts, or by proportional represen- 
tation by means of short ballot. 

4. Corporations regardless of size are 
built upon principles like in Dayton 
Charter. 

III. Proposed plan has been a success. 

A. Successful in Dayton. 

1. Given new and efficient service. 

(a) In 1914 gave $140,000 worth of 
new service. 

(b) Regenerated city 
morally. 

(c) New improvements made. 

(d) Better city administration. 

(e) Reorganized the departments. 

2. Has kept expenditures to income. 

3. Collected taxes more efficiently. 

4. Put municipal credit above par. 

‘5. Saved money for taxpayer. 

B. A success in other cities. 

1. Floating debts wiped out. 

(a) In Springfield, Ohio, $100,000. 

(b) In La Grande, Oregon, $35,000. 

2. Kept disbursements within appro- 
priations. 

3. Lowered tax rates. 

4. Increased service. 

5. Resulted in savings. 

(a) In first year under’ new 
Springfield saved $50,000 

(b) Cadillac, Mich., saved thirteen per 
cent of its annual running expenses. 


NEGATIVE 


I. Proposed plan not most feasible method. 

A. Inferior to commission system. 

1. None of commission governed cities. 
except Amarillo, Texas, have changed 
over to Dayton Plan. 

2. Gives too much power to one man. 

3. Commission system divides adminis- 
trative work among commissioners. 

4. Greater opportunity for shifting re- 
sponsibility than commission system. 

(a) Commission system places re 
sponsibility directly upon commissioners. 

(b) Manager plan enables commission- 
ers to shift responsibility. 

(1) People hold commissioners re- 
sponsible for administrative work of city. 

(2) Commissioners in turn held man- 
ager responsible. 

3) Reeall of manager by people di- 
verts responsibility from commissioners. 

5. Its commissioners will give less effi- 
cient service. 

(a) Commission system gives its com- 
missioners adequate compensation. 

(b) Manager plan gives its commis- 
sioners little or no compensation. 

(c) Commission system requires its 
commissioners to devote all their time to 
municipal work. 

(d) Manager plan requires only part 
of commissioners’ time. 

B. Many American cities have rejected 
manager plan. 

II. Proposed plan not sound in theory. 

A. Dayton Charter contains radical 
provisions. 

1. Compels manager to serve two 
masters. 

(a) He is subjected to popular recall. 

(b) Holds office at will of commis- 
sioners. 

2. Gives too much work to manager. 


socially and 


plan 


B. Initiative, referendum, recall—in- 
tegral parts of system are radical. 

1. Average citizen has neither time 
nor training for wise law making. 

C. Not democratic. 

1. Most important officer is appointed. 

D. Faction may elect most incapable 
member of commissjon mayor. 

1. Charter provides that commissioner 
who receives highest vote at election 
when three commissioners are chosen 
shall be mayor. 

E. Contention that manager will re- 
main permanently in office is false. 

1. To dismiss a manager, commission- 
ers are not required to prefer formal 
charges or give him public hearing. 

F. Relation between manager and 
commission will result in friction. 

1. Commissioners will interfere unduly. 

2. Expert manager may me impa- 
tient with amateur commissioners. 

G. Argument that proposed plan will 
eliminate politics is absurd. 

1. If commissioners happen to be mem- 
bers of same party, they are apt to eap- 
point partizan managers. 

Manager in turn apt to appoint 
men from his party. 
III. Proposed plan not a success. 
as not been in operation long 
enough to demonstrate its merits. 


B. Saving money no proof of success-— 


C. In Dayton many reforms secured 
under new plan are results of additional 
expenditures, 

1. Operating expenditures for first 
year of new plan were $77,709 more than 
for previous year. 

In many cities there has been fric- 
tion between managers and commission. 

1. In Sumter, 8S. C., commissioners 
made first city manager helpless. 

(a) In place of codperating with man- 
ager they dealt with subordinates. 

2. In Phenix, Arizona, friction be- 
tween commissioners and manager threw 
city government into state of disorder. 
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Teachers are much given to lecturing 
their students on intellectual honesty. 
But there is, apparently, something to 
be said on the other side, and it is said 
by Challenge, the new intercollegiate 
periodical of radical thought and 
criticism, published by students of Co- 
lumbia and elsewhere. A _ reformed 
form of university catalog is proposed 
by one of the editors of Challenge, Pres- 
ton W. Slosson. 


CANDOR UNIVERSITY 


‘ The president reports to the trustees 
another successful year. Owing to the 
munitions boom and the death of several 
wealthy men during the influenza epidemic 
our receipts have been larger than usual 
and we have been able to erect two fine 
new buildings and even (what is most re- 
markable) to spend a little on instruction. 
There have been no scandals, and the only 
ebullitions of free speech in the faculty 
have been such as rather to advertise than 
to discredit the university. In the field of 
scholarship we have produced many works 
of research and instruction. Nine-tenths of 
them will serve no useful purpose here or 
hereafter, but they look well in the report. 
In the more important field of athletics 
our unfortunate reverses in baseball have 
been more than compensated by a success- 
ful season in crew, track and football. In 
view of all these facts I feel emboldened to 
ask for a lot more money, and if you can’t 
get it anywhere else, to pay up yourselves. 
—President’s Report, 1916. 
The student must obey the requirements 
of the catalog with implicit obedience if 
he hopes to get a degree. He must also keep 
in mind, however, that the interpretation 
of these rules is very elastic, for it is a 
poor rule that won’t stretch both ways. 
—Catalog, 1916. 


COURSES ANNOUNCED 
Professor Osmosis Foliage offers Botany 
99-100 to graduate students. At least eight 
students must elect this course, and since 
no more than six have elected it any pre- 
vious year, he feels safe. 


History F3-F4—Professor Joffre Mack- 
ensen. This course is supposed to deal with 
the Evolution of Law in Modern History. 
By April it will have reached only the 
tenth century A. D. because the professor’s 
hobby is Hittite Jurisprudence. 

Sociology X8-Y9—This course is to en- 
able Professor Malthus Marx (M.A.) to 
get material for his thesis in which he 
develops a completely new terminology for 
quite old concepts. If you like that sort of 
thing that’s the sort of thing you like. 

Greek 1-2—Offered by Professor Jones 
and Mr. Smith (Jones’s text book used). 
It is worth noting that Mr. Smith never 
gives anybody marks as high as Professor 
Jones gives to half his class—vVerb. sap. 
sat. 
Philosophy 4-11-44—Comes at 5 o'clock. 
Placed at this awkward hour because it 
is a snap course and the authorities don’t 
want everybody to be taking it. For the 
same reason it is held on the top floor of 
College Hall and nobody is allowed to use 
the elevator. 








REMARKABLE REMARKS 


JESS WILLARD—I draw the color line. 

Mrs. Henry SyMEs—Never refuse — 

W. H. Tarrt—tThe general primary is 
fraud. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT—June is a long 
way off. 

_ Amy LowELL—No city is greater than 
its poets. 

Yuan Suru-Kar—China is racing to per- 
dition. 

Tuomas A. Epison—The instincts of 
women are good. 

JOHN MASEFIELD—The American is the 
Englishman set free. 

_ “Bucs” Barr—Every man has a lot of 
influence with himself, 

Kine Peter—This war is the supreme 
last effort of feudalism. 

GrEorRGE W. PERKINS—We as a nation 
are unprepared for peace. 

THE DUKE oF MANCHESTER—There are 
good and bad noblemen. 

Ep. Howr—I never knew a retail gro- 
ceryman who became rich. 

NicHOLAS Murray ButTLerR— Europe 
has been at war for years. 

PorE BENEDICT—This appears to us as 
the suicide of civilized Europe. 

SECRETARY OF WAR BAKER—The Demo- 
cratic party is a dismal failure. 

ADMIRAL KNIGHT—I am not so sure we 
will never have a war with England. 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE—Because I love 
this life I know I shall love death as well. 

LONGWoRTH GREEN—I would follow 
Theodore Roosevelt into the depths of hell. 

G. K. CHESTERTON—The battle of Wa- 
terloo was not won on Eton’s playing fields. 

EMPEROR WILLIAM—Only one is master 
within the empire, and I will tolerate no 
other. 

J. Prerpont Morcan—They don’t seem 
to be suffering from any lack of money over 
there. 

Bruty Sunpay—If Martin Luther were 
here, he would say: Go to it, Bill, I’m 
with you. 

GOVERNOR WHITMAN—To say that I 
have no thought of the presidency would 
be an untruth. 

Fetix TumMuLty—It is the expedient 
thing for the politicians to get on the suf- 
frage band wagon. 

Pror. WittiAM Lyon PHELPS—The 
greatest compliment an author can receive 
is to have his words repeated without quo- 
tation marks. 

Francisco VitLA—Uncle Sam’s beard 
and Carranza’s whiskers have been plaited 
together to make a rope with which to hang 
the hopes of Mexico. 

Pastor FRITZ PHILIPPI, OF BERLIN— 
On Germany is laid the Divine command 
to bring about the destruction of those who 
are the personification of evil. 
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Her Second Childhood 


Eating the simple, nutritious foods 
that keep the mind buoyant and 
the arteries soft and pliable is the 
surest road to the bounding, ex- 
uberant health of children. You 
can postpone Old Age through the 
constant compan- 
ionship of chil- 
dren and through 
eating the simple, 
natural and well- 
cooked foods. 




















supplies in well balanced proportion the greatest amount of nutri- 
| ment with the least tax upon the digestive organs. It contains all the 
| material for replenishing the daily waste of tissue and at the same time 

| supplies a laxative element that keeps the colon clean. A food for all 
ages—for babies, mothers and grandmothers—for invalids and athletes 


—for outdoor men and indoor men. 


Being ready-cooked and ready-to-serve, it is easy 
to prepare with Shredded Wheat a delicious, nour- 
ishing meal in a few moments. Always heat the 
Biscuit in the oven to restore its crispness. Serve 
with hot or cold milk, adding a little cream and 
salt. Delicious for any meal with sliced bananas, 
baked apples or other fruits. 
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